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King George to Lay 


Cornerstone of New 
Building of Lloyds 


Ceremony to Take Place May 23; 
Queen Victoria Visited Old 
Building 


STRUCTURE A LARGE ONE 


Guard of Honor Will Be Furnished 
by Lloyd’s Anti-Aircraft 
Battery 


It has just been announced in London, 
Eng., that King George has consented to 
lay the foundation stone of the new 
headquarters of Lloyd’s corporation. The 
building is to be erected in Leadenhall 
Street and the ceremony will take place 
on Saturday, May 23. On the occasion 
of the Royal visit a guard of honor of 
100 officers and men will be furnished 
by Lloyd’s Anti-Aircraft Battery, under 
the command of Major J. S. Allen, M. C. 

The announcement has caused satisfac- 
tion in underwriting circles in London, and 
it is recalled that more than once in the 
past has Lloyd’s been honored by a Royal 
visit. It was to the underwriting room 
that Queen Victoria came on the opening 
of the present (the third) Royal [xchange 
in 1844. In 1900, shortly after Lloyd’s 
had entertained the men of H. M. S. 
Powerful, on their return from the South 
African war, a visit was paid by King 
Edward VII., then Prince of Wales, who 
was accompanied by his second son (then 
the Duke of York), now the Sovereign. 
In 1919 the Prince of Wales and the 
present Duke of York paid an informal 
visit to Lloyd’s, and were escorted through 
the underwriting room by C. |. de Rouge- 


mont, then chairman of Lloyd’s Cor- 
poration, 


Building Designed by Sir Edwin Cooper 


The new Lloyd’s is on a site on the 
East India Avenue estate, opposite the 
Peninsula & Oriental Steamship Co.’s 
offices in Leadenhall Street and close to 
the famous Baltic and Mercantile Ex- 
change and to the equally well-known Com- 
mercial Sale Rooms in Mincing Lane. The 
building was designed by Sir Edwin 
Cooper, and an exclusive illustrated de- 
scription of it was published in THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER in January. When 
completed the block will house both Lloyd’s 
and the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
The main frontage in Leadenhall Street 
will be 262 feet long, and the Lime Street 
facade will extend 372 feet. There will 
we nine floors above the ground and two 
vasement floors—twelve in all. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
excavations for the new building which 
are now being carried out in Leadenhall 
Street important discoveries of prehistoric 
animals have been made. At a depth of 
43 feet below the street level was found 
an ulna (the inner of the two bones of 


(Continued on page 21) 























PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
160 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test of time! 
143 years of successful business operation. 
World-wide interests. Absolute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities. 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 





























A factor 
in your choice of a company 
to represent 


The Insurance Company of North America laid the foundations 
for the American Agency system. It is only natural, therefore, that 
its service policies should offer agents every possible benefit and assist- 
ance. 

North America co-operation includes prompt attention to every 
service need, advisory and engineering service on individual risks, and 
extensive national advertising in the interests of the North America 
Agent. 


Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life 

















We Say It Again! 


From time to time in the last few years the following has been the wording 
of Penn Muruat advertisements in life insurance journals: 

“A Penn Murua premium, less a PENN MUTUAL dividend, with PENN 
Mutua values, makes an insurance proposition which, im the sum of all 
its benefits, is unsurpassed.” 

Never more true than to-day !—with new and better Policy forms, increas- 
. . . nd ‘ . . o . . > 
ing Dividends, new and constantly improving Service to Policyholders, Bene- 
ficiaries, and Agents. 

There’s steady forward motion in the Penn Mutual organization. We 
warmly welcome men and women of ideals, industry, character. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1847 

















Philadelphia Turned 
People Away From 
Its Sales Congress 


Registration Was 2,400, with 1,300 
at Banquet to Hear Crocker 
and Borah 





NO TALKS FROM FLOOR 





Convention of Set Speeches Moves 
Like Machinery, But Crowd 
Is Held 





The growth and popularity of the life 
insurance congresses which now take 
place in a large number of American 
cities once a year was again demon- 
strated by the congress in Philadelphia 
on Friday of last week, when the regis- 
tration jumped to 2,400. There were 
about 1,300 people at the banquet. 

Hotel ballrooms will be out of mode 
for these affairs soon. 

As the New York Sales Congress 
played to the capacity of the Astor and 
the Philadelphia Congress turned people 
away at the Bellevue-Stratford, there is 
quite a problem before the Underwriters’ 
Association executives as to where to 
house these affairs in the future. If the 
audiences are too large, much of the per- 
sonality of the speaker is lost, and it will 
also have the effect of cutting down the 
number of available speakers, as speak- 
ing is but a side line with executives of 
insurance companies and agents and they 
will find it difficult to adjust themselves 
to the larger spaces. Loud speakers 
which of late have been making their 
appearance more frequently have helped 
a lot, but they also embarrass some of 
the talkers, and there was one insurance 
dinner in New York recently where the 
loud speaker operated similarly to static 
on the radio with the result that the ad- 
dress was indistinct. 

No Floor Discussions; No Controversies 

The Philadelphia Congress this year 
ran like a well-oiled machine, with set 
addresses and nothing of an impromptu 
nature from the floor. There were no 
floor discussions and no _ controveries. 
Paul Loder, the president of the Asso- 
ciation, earnest and intense, drove the 
proceedings along without a break. For- 
tunately for him, the talk was of such a 
high standard that the attention of the 
crowd was held until the finish. 

General Agent Bond of the Travelers 
in 3altimore pulled the emotional 
strings; Henry Bruere, third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan, covered the 
economic end; Oliver Thurman, head of 
the .enc »+ of the Mutual 
senefit, haadled the psychological fea- 
tures; Edward Gray, vice-pre dent of 
The Prudential, ‘iscussed the importance 
of st ; nily, home 1nd fireside 
ang! 3; Leroy A. Mer- 
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ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 





Summary of Annual Report as of December 31, 1924 





ASSETS: 

First mortgage loans on improved real estate................... $6,416,835.80 

PENRO cca o's oc coke oo ao ole ian sein wala w Rle o14ie wae SIS) eaoeshancieinavetotetelaueiere 200,054.16 

EERO oo one yee An BAD RSENS ced ary e aner ey an pega toa a ne ye eon eer eran nee SE Oe 1,656,251.25 

Re Ra I a i oka os vero ni vb sae bk nese wcdwnasn 603,871.32 

a Gh I Oh SN ooo 5k 5a oh ob 60 os ou sceesodiceeawns 1,518,833.13 

Net premiums in process of collection.....................0005 1,652,357.83 

BAUR aS R RNR ANNI NNN IS 55 Lo tess as fe coes os ork aie GOR IO TO Oe Ie eee 317,611.83 
ee er rer ern ney $12,365,815.32 

LIABILITIES: 

Reserve for faxes accrued ...... os ccc cseccecwoes $103,000.00 

PIGADOUIBHOCOENOE 565.0555 64 5 ode Ooe cca wees 96,165.00 

Premiums and interest paid in advance........... 102,953.35 


MIRRORED bec Setbacks ere ek ete ee oes 80,804.44 


$382,922.79 


BALANCE TO PROTECT POLICY CONTRACTS: 


Legal reserve requirement—American Experience 

Table of Mortality and 314,% interest on all 

OS ae ee es eet ern ean OR ret $10,734,391.35 
NINN ca seceatacsis. 0 aren makeine FE ew AWE Seta eee cares 1,248,501.18 


$11,982,892.53 











Another Year of Great Progress 


Nib ARSTRROR MINED SOE 652s i aaeaaien ds Gi OSs BSR eens $38, 148,700.00 
ETT PT ee eo OE 0 Rg ae ee RET 22,434,600.00 
Insurance in force December 31, 1924..................ccc00. 174,625,300.00 
SS Sg ree OORT ee Oe ee Ri et ee ee ee CMT EMT EET Sa RT epee ae 12,365,815.32 
OEY EE PASS a enor tee Sen a see eee Se Pr Ut, aee 2,948,008.04 
SCE SEIN RMN Sie area he ee Eos et Ab ee A CR ee de 2,635,144.73 
PRCHERIBE ANNI so cose. SR ees Se os RR oe hws es Rees isco 277,063.43 


A Mutual Old Line Company—Limited to Master Masons—Conducted for 
the Sole Benefit of Its Members and Their Beneficiaries and Not for Profit. 








Progress During Past Eleven Years 


YEAR ASSETS SURPLUS INSURANCE 
IN FORCE END OF YEAR 
1913 $437,290 $10,803 $7,016,775 
1918 1,721,058 55,696 24,044,612 
1919 2,220,990 70,013 37,657,924 
1920 3,084,141 80,986 71,097,545 


1921 4,613,495 316,961 101,222,295 
1922 6,828,345 748,407 122,685,100 


1923 9,417,807 971,438 152,190,700 
1924 12,365,815 1,248,501 174,625,300 


This remarkable increase of more than 600% in insurance in force in six years 
(put on with a small field force) speaks for itself. It is without parallel in life 
insurance history, and proves how easy it is for ACACIA agents to write business 
and make money. 








Attractive agency contracts are available to high-grade men in thirty-five states. 





WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 


HOME OFFICE HOMER BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Break Enrollment 
Record In Newark 
Life School 


Y. M. C. A. ROOM IS SWAMPED 





Course To Be Conducted By James 
Elton Bragg; Secretary Myer, of 
Y. M. C. A., Greatly Pleased 





Close to 150 life underwriters from 


northern New Jersey, on Tuesday night, © 


crowded into the quarters set aside in 
the Newark Y. M. C. A. for the first 
lecture in the course in life insurance 
salesmanship conducted by James Elton 
Bragg, formerly of New York Univer- 
sity. The course, which is to run for 
a period of eight weeks on Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, was arranged under the 
auspices of the Newark association of 
managers and general agents. 

The unusual enrollment for the first 
lecture was entirely unexpected. It was 
originally thought that difficulty might 
be met in getting fifty students neces- 
sary to warrant putting on the lectures 
so that the hearty response of the North 
Jersey life insurance men was most grat- 
ifying to the committee. Previous to 
Tuesday evening, one hundred and sev- 
enty-five had expressed their intention 
of taking the course. It seems apparent 
that the Newark project will prove to 
be the biggest of its kind. 


Secretary Myer Pleased 


Arthur H. Myer, secretary of the 
United Y. M. C. A. Schools, New York, 
who attended the opening lecture, stated 
that this was the biggest class of its 
kind which had come to his attention. 
The largest class in Mr. Bragg’s ex- 
perience was that at the University of 
Buffalo in the summer of 1924, which 
was conducted by Griffin M. Lovelace, 
assisted by Mr. Bragg. Oné hundred 
and eighteen men were enrolled in that 
course. 

The Newark life managers have 
planned an aggressive eight weeks’ cam- 
paign for business during the progress 
of the course, and Mr. Bragg plans to 
co-operate in this campaign by assign- 
ing quotas and encouraging extra effort 
on the part of all men taking the course. 

The large enrollment is attributed to 
the organizing work accomplished by the 
committee in close co-operation with 

. A. Calvert, educational director of 
the Newark Y. M. C. A. The managers’ 
committee consisted of Paul R. Wendt, 
general agent Equitable of Iowa, chair- 
man; W. W. Garrabrant, general agent 
Connecticut General; Stuart B. Rote, 
general agent Connecticut Mutual, and 


Fred Lieverich, Jr., general agent Acacia 
Mutual. 





PLAN INCREASED ACTIVITIES 





Executive Committee of Life Under- 
writers and National Committee 
Discuss Expansion 


Methods of enlarging the service to 
members of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York were discussed 
at a meeting of the executive committee 
of the association with local members 
of the National Association executive 
committee held here this week. William 
A. Searle, assistant to National President 
John W. Clegg, was also present. 

It is desired to hear from members 
on suggestions for improving both the 
meetings and the general service to 
members, As the New York Associa- 
tion is the largest, it is hoped to extend 
its usefulness and set an example for 
other associations in extending their 
usefulness and influence. 


980TH ANNIVERSARY OF CHARTER 


The New England Mutual, on April 1, 
will celebrate the ninetieth anniversary 
of its chartering. General agents 
throughout the country are planning 
Special drives during the entire month in 
commemoration of this anniversary. 














~ Your 
Responsibility 


From our youngest days we have 
been consciously or unconsciously 
following examples. The result is that 
today in some way, though it may be 
small and hardly recognizable, we are 
carrying out an example we selected 
years ago. 


In our business there have been 
many trail blazers and the example set 
by them has been followed by others. 
Men are looking to you and some may 
be copying your methods. Are you 
the heart and head worker they think 
you are? Are you intelligently con- 
centrating on your weak spots and 
endeavoring to overcome them? Are 
you constantly educating yourself in 
the business? Are you getting at these 
things every day and not letting them 
go unnoticed? 


When you sense what progress 
means, never again can you be induced 
to go back to old methods. Look back; 
take stock. Look ahead; take courage. 
Strike out for improvement. A little 
advancement every day will mould you 
into a good example for others to copy 
and make your work easier, more 
pleasurable and profitable. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwagp D. Durriste, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 








Wendt Made a 
Manager of Equitable 
(lowa) Here 


TRANSFERRED FROM NEWARK 
First Attracted Attention By Organiza- 
tion Building Work In Philadel- 
phia; Former Newspaper Man 

The first appointment which has been 
made in New York City by the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Company of Iowa 
which has entered the state is that of 
Paul R. Wendt, who will manage one 
of the company’s agencies in New York 
City. 

Mr. Wendt is a man who has made 
numerous friends in the insurance busi- 
ness since he entered it in Philadelphia 
several years ago. He is a graduate of 
Sucknell University and had very un- 
usual newspaper experience after leav- 
ing school. First he was in charge of 
the educational department of the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
Next he became state editor of the 
Philadelphia “North American”; then 
he held several responsible editorial 
positions on the Philadelphia “Evening 
Ledger,” including that of head of the 
copy desk and dramatic critic, as well 
as having been a member of the editorial 
council. 


How He Became Interested in Life 
Insurance 

Mr. Wendt first became interested in 
life insurance when an agent of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa sold him a 
policy in Philadelphia. He did not buy 
the policy without asking a number of 
questions about insurance and became 
so engrossed in the subject that he de- 
cided to become an insurance agent, so 
he joined the A. D. Wallis Agency of 
the Equitable of Iowa in Philadelphia 
in January, 1919 as a soliciting agent. 
By the end of the year, despite one 
month’s absence from work because of 
influenza, he paid for approximately 
$450,000. He went into organization 
work, then became district agent, and 
later associate general agent with 
Mr. Wallis. His work was so good that 
the Equitable of lowa put him in charge 
of a general agency in Newark which he 
built from the ground up, taking charge 
in February, 1921. The agency wound 
up the year 45th among the ninety 
agencies of the Equitable of Iowa. By 
the end of 1922 it was 13th; the end of 
1923, 9th and at the end of last year 
7th. Almost $2,000,000 of business was 
paid for last year. 

Mr. Wendt has built up a fine organi- 
zation in Newark, the full time men 
being about a dozen and all except one 
college men. To New York will come 
with him three of his full time agents. 
They are James Anderson Mason, a 
graduate of Lafayette College who has 
been with Mr. Wendt three years and 
who led the Equitable’s agents 
throughout the country in amount of 
premiums in 1923, becoming president 
of the “$20,000 a Month Club,” and 
ranking second in volume; L. P. Rob- 
inson, a graduate of Bucknell, who has 
been with Mr. Wendt since he started 
general agency building in Newark; and 
Thomas H. Rickert, a graduate of 
Princeton. 

Mr. Wendt will be a valuable addi- 
tion to the ranks of New York’s insur- 
ance managers as he has an attractive 
personality, stands well in the insurance 
community, is an advocate of life un- 
derwriters’ association and is very much 
interested in co-operative educational 
work in life insurance. 


LUNCHEON TO DR. KENT 

Agents of the Edward W. Allen office 
of the New England Mutual in New 
York showed their appreciation of the 
work of retiring Dr. James M. Kent bs 
a luncheon in his honor on Tuesday 
Dr. Kent has been chief examiner of the 
agency for the past twenty vears and 
leaves to take the post of medical 
director of the Equitable Trust Co 
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PHILADELPHIA SALES CONGRESS 


Crocker Says Fight for 
Longevity Should Go On 
SCOUTS FEAR OF DEGENERACY 


Scientists Said Protecting Weak Lives 
Means National Suicide; Discusses 
Future Trends 


Crocker, president of the 
Mutual Life, started a 
remarkably interesting talk at the Phila 


Walton L. 
John Hancock 
delphia Sales Congress banquet by trac 
life to the 
point where it has become the most per 
lect 


ing the growth of insurance 


unilateral contract that so tar has 


been known among men. 


Because of the various steps taken to 


make this contract so perfect and the 
length of time in which it has developed, 
the system of life insurance has been 


hard to understand, has been the object 
of suspicion and sometimes the subject 


7 criticism. 


When one buys something 
in a store, goods are received in return, 
the transaction being simple, almost on 
a primeval form (that of barter and ex 
both 


transaction. Sut 


change), with sides satisfied with 


the when you take a 


man’s money and sav that some time in 
the future, after he is and 


dead gone, 


and cannot be how 


will 
not 


present to see 
the 


pay 


you 


carry out 


contract, whether or 


you will 


his widow or other 


dependents what vou haz? promised, 
there is exercised a vast amount of faith 
on his part, and that is where the dif- 
ference lies between ordinary commerce, 
manufacture, any ordinary instrument 
of production and distribution and the 


present system of life insurance. 


Bought On Faith 


It is all in the 
comes, 


future that the benefit 
The faith is that much greater, 
therefore, because of that fact and be 
cause of the further significant fact that 
for the most part it only finds fruition 
at the time the Great Thief steals in 
and cuts off the life. At that point life 
insurance performs its function. “I think 
it not improbable that life insurance has 
been so bitterly criticized for the com 
paratively small sins with which, in the 
course of an unrestricted and unchar 
tered youth, it was astigmatized by a 
few,” he said. : 
The Future—What Will It Contain? 
ln discussing present-day executives 
and the future, Mr. Crocker said that 
there is a very large sense of responsi 
bility for public welfare on the part oi 


life insurance executives. That is where 


they fit. They must have character of 
a certain sort. They must have some 
vision. They must be able to 


grope a 
little way into the mist, the vale which 
cuts us off from the beyond before they 
venture their bark upon untried waters. 

American life insurance companies 
don't know what is in front of them. 
No one knows what is coming alone 
that future pathway; therefore, the 
tendency upon the part of the companies 
to make themselves strong, to enlarge 
the ir burdens, to include the whole na 
tion in their sweep, if possible. 

“So far as our human goes, | 
doubt if there is a single executive in 
this country in our business who is not 
anxiously peering out to see what is be 
fore him in the administration of. this 
vast responsibility,” said Mr. Crocker. 


Present Pace Will Slacken 


vision 


Mr. Crocker then compared the growth 
of life msurance with the population and 
the national wealth ove 


He 


ra certain period. 
showed the greater gain of life in- 





surance written compared with the gain 
in population and national wealth. He 
would not be much = surprised if the 
amount of life insurance in force twenty 
years from now was not less than three 
hundred billions of dollars. 

“The saturation point of life insurance 
is a thing unknown,” said Mr. Crocker. 
He asked, “How much of their sus- 
tenance can the people devote to life 
insurance? Upon that question depends 
whether we shall continue to gain on the 
wealth of the country as it accumulates. 
It is a thing to be taken into account. 
My conclusion is that, notwithstanding 
the great improvement which has been 
made in the spirit and effectiveness of 
the agency forces, we are not going to 
increase quite as fast in percentage rate 
in the next twenty years as in the ‘past 
twenty years.” 


“ 


The Fight To Promote Health 

Mr. Crocker told’ of the increasing 
longevity and the fight made upon dis- 
and the manner in which life in- 
surance companies are contributing to 
that battle as indicated by free medical 
service and other features which have 
been adopted in many instances. He re- 
ferred to the criticism in some scientific 
quarters that the nation is hastening to 
national suicide because of the protec- 
tion being extended to weaker lives, that 
we are letting people live who should 


case 


die, that the world was better off in the 
long run by reason of the plagues and 
epidemics in the past which killed people 
like flies. 

“To-day great forces in America are 
aiming to lengthen human life, and some 
scientific critics say that this will pro- 
duce a crop of degenerates,” he con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Crocker disagreed with this criti- 
cism and said that such criticism would 
have no effect upon the great humani- 
tarian ayzencies of America, including life 
insurance, to cut down disease and im- 
prove public health. 

He stopped a moment to discuss the 
growth of the. drug habit—‘a greater 
danger than from a foreign foe. If that 


habit gets a hold on our people, I 
tremble for them,’ was his comment. 
He expressed his sympathy for “the 


lonely fight” that Capt. Richmond Pea‘- 
son Hobson is making against purveyors 
of poisonous drugs. He said there is 
nothing more despicable than a man en- 
gaged in such a traffic. 

Mr. Crocker concluded by discussing 
the responsibilities of the men in the 
field and the fine manner in which they 
are meeting those responsibilities. “There 
is no sign which can convince us that 
we can get along without you agents,” 
he told them. 

During the course of his talk, Mr. 
Crocker told of the blight of Bolshevism 
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| Budget. 





This will help you to 
along the right lines. 











Uncle Sam and 
President Coolidge 


Keep Budgets—Why Not You? 


acclaim by working out a budget for the United 
This was adopted as the 
plan of 
Federal expenditures and of knowing the finan- 
cial status of the nation. 


President Calvin Coolidge says that he keeps a 
personal budget and runs his home on that basis. 
He believes in it for himself and for others. 


Business men and prac 
well as of small income) have put their homes 
on the budget basis, or believe it a good thing 


If you have found the budget system easy to 
operate at home, we believe a copy of the JOHN 


<. BUDGET SHEETS would interest 
| you particularly. If, like some others, you 
i} believe a budget is too much trouble, then we 
‘4 went you to see how simple is the John Hancock 


Without charge or obliga- 
tion a copy will be sent on request. 
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Over Sixty Years in Business. 


ANCE COMPANY 


Now Insuring Over Two 
on 3,500,000 Lives. 











and said there was no place in this 
country either for the extreme radicalism 
which would kill initiative or for too 
much license and freedom for the in- 
dividual. There should be a_ happy 
medium. 

Paternalistic Dangers 


He also argued that the paternalism 
of the state should be kept paternal so 
that by rule of law and the force of the 
law we can transact this business for 
the benefit of ourselves and others. ‘ ‘The 
same hatid which is paternal in over- 
sight is, itt tly opinion, deadly, stifling 
and destftctive of initiative when it 
comes nto the operator's seat. That is 
another thing before us. It is a good 
thing that rigid supervision of life in- 
surance companies is in effect. It is a 
splendid thing for the insurance cotti- 
panies themselves, and it is right that 
predatory activities be restrained. It is 
a good thing that weak men are held 
up to ideals by the force of the law. 
It ought to be so. But we have enough 
of it now. I don’t think we need any 
more of it. When we do, let us have 
it as the paternal hand of the parent— 
restraining, directing, not operating.” 





Turned People Away 
(Continued from page 1) 


shon of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation told of the present intimate re- 
lationship between the trust companies 
and the life insurance companies; John 
H. Mason, the Philadelphia banker, 
talked about international affairs; and 
Thomas M. Scott, agent of the. Penn 
Mutual; James A. Whitmore, assistant 
agency manager of the Phoenix Mutual; 
and Earl F. Colborn, general agent of 
the Connecticut Mutual, gave _ illustra- 
tions of the work of the agent in the 
field. 

The heaviest applause was 
Thurman and for Mr. Bond. 


for Mr. 


Banquet an Intellectual Treat 


The music was well handled by William 
J. Eisenhauer of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of New York and by the 
colored quartet from the Bordentown In- 
dustrial School. John William Clegg, 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, made one of his elo- 
quent addresses of welcome. 

The banquet was an intellectual treat. 
Walton L. Crocker, the president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, delivered an 
address on life insurance in his very best 
vein, and Senator Borah came on from 
Washington to tell why he is against the 
International Court and the League of 
Nations in their present form. In brief, 
Senator Borah believes that the foreign 
offices of the different nations are now 
running the Court and League, which are 
political, but he said a few changes could 
be made which would bring him around 
to support at least the International 
Court. 

The banquet was attended by the pres- 
idents of all of the Philadelphia com- 
panies with the exception of William A. 
Law, who could not be present. Senator 
Pepper of Pennsylvania also was unable 
to attend. Most of the prominent insut- 
ance agents of Philadelphia were present, 
but simply as spectators. The humorous 
side of the banquet was furnished by 
Albert L. Moise, a lawyer with a flock 
of funny stories. 


Why Congress Was So Large 


There are several reasons for the pre- 
eminence of the Philadelphia Sales Con- 
gress in the matter of attendance. One 
of them is the large number of industrial 
insurance agents who belong. Another 
is the fact that the Congress is pat- 
ticipated in by four different associations, 
those of Philadelphia, Trenton, Harris 
burg and Delaware. ; 

James W. Edgerton of the Provident 
Mutual, who is president of the Trenton 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Thurman’s Motivation 
Talk in Philadelphia 


FOUR: BASIC BUYING’ IDEAS 





Poverty Complex, Acquisitional Instinct, 
Fear of Losing Property, Desire 
to Transmit Wealth 





Oliver Thurman, superintendent of 
agents of the Mutual Benefit, was 
greeted by a standing audience when he 
concluded his talk at the Philadelphia 
Sales Congress, so deep was the impres- 
sion that he made by his earnestness and 
scholarly interpretation of the motiva- 
tions of insurance buyers. It was prac- 
tically the same talk he made before the 
dinner of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York five weeks ago and 
which he has given in several other parts 
of the country. In brief, it was to the 
effect that there are four fundamental 
and basic ideas which make people buy 
insurance. 

First, there is a primal idea responsible 
for more insurance policies than any 
other. That is the poverty complex. 
This is the desire of every man to leave 
the world better fixed financially than 
when he came into it and to protect 
those dependent upon him so that they 
can continue to live in comfort. 

Second, there is the instinct to acquire 
property; in other words, the acquisi- 
tional instinct. This has been dominant 
since the stone age when men began to 
live in groups. 

Third, there is the fear and dread that 
acquired property may vanish. In this 
classification there is emphasized the 
thought that the human values are 
greater than property values and that 
human values can be insured. 

Fourth, there is a universal desire to 
transmit property. 

A Striking Sentence 

One striking sentence among several 
given by Mr. Thurman was this: “Life 
Insurance preserves and transmits the 
fruit of labor.” 

Mr. Thurman submitted a chart which 
he has shown at several conventions illus- 
trating the growth and development of 
American business and American men. 
It was recently discussed in a pamphlet 
of the Mutual Benefit under the caption 
of “Income Insurance.” In this chart 
there are lines showing that the success- 
ful man may have ups and downs, but 
the trend is upward and the prospect is 
somewhere on the ascending curve. The 
future holds much for his ability. Sev- 
eral paragraphs of the sales talk accom- 
panying the chart follow: 

“ ° 

Think of the large amount of wealth 
to be attracted by your ability. But for 
what purpose? To provide necessary or 
desired income and to create an incom- 


Colborn Advocates 36 
Hours of Field Work 


QUOTA FOR AGENT’S WEEK 





There Should Be 50 Personal Contacts; 
15 New Prospects; 25 Interviews; 
2 Applications 





Earl F. Colborn, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, told the Phil- 
adelphia Sales Congress that in his opinion 
an agent should plan at least 36 hours per 
week for actual field work. He recom- 
mended a definite allotment of time to 
reading and study which he said was im- 
perative if agents would go forward to 
professional attainment and _ satisfactory 
income. 


His idea of the amount of time to give 
to systematic study was six hours a week, 
“not only to increase your professional 
equipment but in order as well to keep 
alive your enthusiasm, strengthen your 
appreciation of the wonderful service of 
life insurance and renew your vision of 
golden opportunity.” 


His Weekly Standard 


Mr. Colton’s weekly standard for high 
tension field work is as follows: 

Thirty-six hours in the field, 50 personal 
contacts; 15 new prospects; 25 interviews; 
2 applications. 

His plan of field activity comprehends : 
Charting each day’s work the evening be- 
fore; making plans definite, precise and 
adequate; zoning calls; mapping out the 
canvass for each case; preparing and 
arranging all written material. 

“Men fail in this business—or fall short 
of their real possibilities—because of the 
people they do not see,” he said. 





ing producing estate to continue this in- 
workers; Ability you have and can 
largely control; Time no man controls. 
For lack of Time, Ability is powerless. 
Desired income and estate rest upon this 
uncertain structure. A tremendous loss 
—if Time fails. Life insurance is the 
one modern device that fills the need in 
a measurable way, for by it the estate 
may be made secure—certain—and may 


.be instantly applied to the task of pro- 


ducing the needed income. 


“As President Coolidge has so aptly 
stated it: 


“Life insurance is the modern 
method by which men make the uncer- 
tain certain, and the unequal equal. It 
is the means by which success is almost 
guaranteed.’ 


“This is life insurance in its most mod- 
ern application; not only does it guar- 
antee the ultimate creation of the estate, 
but through life insurance the estate is 
preadministered as you may direct. 

“The needs you may have for future 
income in excess of the income provided 








Pennsylvania 


have matured. 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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Founded 1865 





cy... forty per cent of the new business of the 
Provident Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders 
who not only evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own 
lives, but by recommending the Company to their friends. 


| eye ierce valuable to the agents of the Provident Mutual 
is the active good will of those whose Old Age Endowments 





Scott’s Snapshot Ideas 
Of Insurance Selling 


His NOVEL PRESENTATIONS 
Calls Contracts by Unique Names; 
Good Agent Must Have Lots 


of Reéilieney 





Thomas M. Scott, largest pfodticet of 
the Penn Mutual—he has been with that 
company eighteen years and lives in Phil- 
adelphia—gave the Sales Congress there 
last week some of his snapshot ideas of 
selling. 

To Scott, insurance should be framed 
in constantly novel and changing pic- 
tures. It is an old story which is ever 
new. Call the old policy by a new name 
and make it look as attractive as it really 
is. It may bé Home Insurance, or 
Widow's Salary, or Placing Your Widow 
on the Payroll When You Die Insur- 
ance, or Legacy and Trust Insurance, or 
Mother's Pensions, or Children’s Happi- 
ness Policies, or Good Will Insurance, or 
Mortgage Insurance, or Freedom From 
Care Policies. 

All of these ideas he has used, and 
effectively. 

Scott thinks that the agent who car- 
ries out his will with the prospect while 
all the time the prospect thinks that he 
is acting on his own initiative is the most 
successful one. 

In the opinion of this agent, there is 
no reason why the older an agent gets 
the more successful he should become. 
“We learn by experience,” he said, “and 
the more we learn the easier it should 
be to sell.” 

Scott takes little note of objections 
when in a prospect’s office. He says the 
prospect thinks the objection does not 
amount to much if little heed is paid to it. 

The insurance agent must have a lot 
of resiliency, the power to come back. 
“Faint heart never won insurance pol- 
icv,” he said, in talking of the salesman. 

He argued for concentration, but only 
concentration mixed with intelligence. 
Illustrating this, he said a farmhand 
came in to dinner with a black eye. 
“How did you get that?” asked the 
farmer. “If was bothered while milking 
by the cow switching her tail in my 
face all the time. It kept me from con- 
centrating on my work; so I tied a brick 
to the end of the tail,” was his simple 
reply. 








for by your present estate is a sum more 
come. Ability and Time are the wonder 
or less measurable, and that income, 
whatever it may be, can be immediately 
supplied in the life insurance way. It 
may be a $1,000 a year or $1,000 a month. 
You can provide it in the exact amount 
desired. The required income to cover 
the first months, when it will be most 
needed, can be arranged for a trifling 
cost.” 


Legislator Asks Aid 
For Policy Lapsers 


EASY REINSTATEMENT RIGHT 


B. H. Ludlow of Philadelphia Says It 
Is Unfair Not to Give More Protec-. 
tion to Unemployed and Sick 
The concluding speaker at the Life In- 
surance Congress in Philadelphia and one 
of the best was Benjamin H. Ludlow, a 
young Philadelphia lawyer who is a mem- 
ber of the legislature. A graduate of the 
University of Philadelphia, a natural wit, 
a big personality, he made a fine impres- 
sion as he told his position in opposition to 
old age pension bills which have come up 

at Harrisburg. 

While Mr. Ludlow is against old age 
pensions, he is very much in favor of addi- 
tional privileges to those now prevailing 
for protecting the wage earner who, through 
lack of work or illness, must drop his in- 
surence. He said in part: 

“There are thousands of policies being 
issued in Pennsylvania and all other states 
which workmen can easily keep up while 
they are in good health and are working 
and have only their ordinary budget to 
meet, but | think that it is up to you insur- 
ance men to find out some way by which 
these people do not lose their insurance 
after they have had a period of hard luck 
and are forced to drop the insurance when 
they know they should keep it up, but are 
simply unable to do so. 

“T know there are certain ways of being 
reinstated now, but these privileges should 
be extended so that the man gets back into 
the insurance fold and participates in the 
benefits without medical examination and 
by the payment of a small additional rate 
of some kind.” 

Mr. Ludlow is serving his second term 
at Harrisburg and he was head of the 
speakers in his district for the Third Lib- 
erty Loan drive. 

WOULD CONSCRIPT EVERYBODY 
Philadelphia Bankers’ Solution to Stop 
Future Wars; International Talk 
at Sales Congress 
John H. Mason, chairman of the board 
of the Bank of North America & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, injected an interesting 
touch into the Sales Congress of that 
city last week by discussing the European 
situation, the inter-allied debts and the 

Dawes reparation plan. 

Like other bankers who have appeared 
before insurance men, he does not be- 
lieve that it will be possible for the 
European countries to pay us the billions 
they owe, feeling that this country is now 
regarding the situation from the political 
instead of the economic aspect. The sit- 
uation looks pessimistic. 

The Dawes plan is all right as far as it 
goes, but in Mr. Mason's opinion its end 
cannot be successfully attained until the 

(Continued on page 6) 




















A Record of Service 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 | 
this Company has furnished unexcelled life insurance protection 
at a low net cost and has maintained its record of unswerving | 
loyalty to its policyholders. The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. To-day, as in the past, the whole per- | 
sonnel of the Company is imbued with the spirit of service, a 
spirit that permeates the entire activity of the organization. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Organized 1851 
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Bond Says Concentrate 
On Average Citizen 


BALTIMORE MANAGER'S TALK 


“God Loves The Poor He Has Made So 
Many Of Them” His Observation 
In Sales Talk 


Down in Baltimore there is a Trav 
elers’ general agent who is a great closer 
and one of the best heartstring players 
in the business. He is M. Nelson Bond, 
of the Travelers’, and at the Philadelphia 
Sales Congress he opened the founts of 
his emotional stream and_ stirred his 
audience to great enthusiasm by talking 
about selling policies to the common 
people. 

“I am sure it was Abraham Lincoln 
that said ‘God must have loved the ugly 
people—he made so many of them,’ and 
I am quite sure that some other philoso- 
pher might have said that ‘God loves the 
poor people the most for he made so 
many of them,’ he said. With this 
thought in mind, I am sure we all agree 
that while it is very inspiring and very 
profitable to write the Wanamakers, the 
Drexels and the DuPonts for the five- 
hundred-thousand and the million-dollar 
policies, we render a far greater service 
and a greater good by writing the 
Smiths, the Jones and the Browns, 
who represent the average citizen, for 
the five-thousand and ten-thousand-dol 
lar policies, and writing them on such a 
basis that the proceeds, when paid, will 
render the greatest good to the family 
concerned. 

“What is the average family? Isn't 
it true that it is headed by a man, who 
by virtue of possessing certain abilities 
that he sells to his employer and in 
some instances to himself, produces a 
certain definite income each month, each 
year? 

Big Policies For the Few 


“It matters very little, although we 
do know that inheritance taxes have to 
be paid and the estates have to be set- 
tled whether Wanamaker, Drexel or 
DuPont leaves five hundred thousand or 
a million dollars more or less; ofttimes 
the wives are independent of them in 
their own right, likewise their children; 
their estates are always substantial, but 
Mr. Average Citizen that we have been 
referring to hasn't any inheritance taxes 
to pay, he hasn’t any estate to settle, 
he has a wife that is dependent and 
whose hours are given to the raising of 
the children; he has a mortgage on his 
home to worry about, and at least a sub- 
conscious thought in his mind that if 
sickness or an accident takes him away, 
then that wife and those children have 
lost the earning power of his that makes 
life, comfort and home possible. 

“We are compelled to call on Mr. 
Average Citizen and kindle the spark 
that will result in the flame of desire 
for the service that we can render, if 
he will co-operate, and first call his at- 
tention to the fact of what would hap- 
pen were he taken away. Of course, it 
is necessary to make the proper ap- 
proach to disarm his suspicion and create 
an element of confidence that Le will tell 
us about his wife, about his children, and 
tell us about the mortgage that exists 
on his home. We then picture to him 
that by a small deposit of a certain 
amount of money a year we can guar 
antee, if he is taken away, that we will 
pay to his wife, who is dismayed by 
loss of income, confronted by the doc- 
tor, the grocer, the clothier, and almost 
an itemized budget of what her expenses 
is going to be from now on, that by 
virtue of her husband’s action when liv- 
ing that she will be provided, for a 
period of years or possibly more, with 
a definite income of $50 or $100 a month. 
‘Think,’ I would say to the man, ‘what 





that will mean to her.’ 

“Then selfishness creeps in and whis- 
pers, ‘Why not use this money for other 
things; you should buy an automobile 

the neighbors on both sides of you 
haves one; why not a’ radio; why not a 
longer vacation this summer?’ To this 
type of man we find that if we will use 
the long-term endowment, assuring him 
that if he lives the money will be paid 
to him, and that if he dies the money 
will be paid to his wife, and that a man 
will either do one or two things—live or 
die—this ofttimes helps us. If, on the 
other hand, this does not serve the pur- 
pose, call his attention to the fact that 
a disability clause can be placed on the 
policy; picture him as disabled, with his 
income impaired, with his expenses re- 
sulting from doctor and hospital services 
materially increased, and show’ him 
that our policy provides for a definite 
monthly income to him were he to be 
disabled, with a protection for the wife 
were he to die, ofttimes serves the 
purpose 


If Wife Objects 


“Now, we have ofttimes the ignorant 
man that does not believe in the service 
of life insurance. In our office we use 
a large list of policyholders. We do not 
use the names of our most promineni 
policyholders, due to the fact that we 
have found that the average man when 
compared with the prominent citizen al- 
ways says, ‘Well, he has the money to 
do it,’ and mentally places himself in 
another category and does not want to 
go further. We have found that it is 
a great deal better to be able to point 
out men who belong to the same lodge 
or organization that live in the neigh 
borhood or are in the same line of busi- 
ness, or possibly selling or purchasing 
a commodity that he is interested in, 
dispels ignorance and suspicion, as a 


man wants to do the thing that his friend 
or associate is doing. 

“Should the wife object and we are 
convinced that it is not an excuse that 
he is using, but that he is sincere in his 
statement that his wife in reality objects, 
we tell him that ‘if she did not object 
we would not admire her half as much. 
This little wife is concerned about your 
expenses at this time, and she believes 
that inasmuch as you have lived ever 
since the day she married you, that you 
will continue to live, and while it is true 
that her brother-in-law or a man died 
across the street or next door, neverthe- 
less it won’t be you, and rather than 
burden you with additional expense she 
has advised you not to enter into the 
arrangement.’ We then say to that man, 
‘Don’t you yourself know that men are 
dying constantly, that is the reason why 
all the undertakers are in business, and 
that is the reason why all the cemeteries 
are filled? Let us get down to the 
proper basis of thought—you are worth 
three, five or seven thousand dollars a 
year to your family if you live and re- 
main in good health; isn’t it true that 
if you to-day were disabled or died that 
your family’s expenses would be about 
the same, and wouldn’t you like to ar- 
range on a savings plan that you would 
receive the benefit yourself if you live 
and to guarantee that if you become ill 
by disease or accident, or die, that the 
burden and the hazard that would rest 
upon your family would be alleviated? 
If this does not bring him around, we 
aim to see the wife and discuss it with 
her in the presence of her husband.” 


A Sales Approach Which Wins Out 


One of the most successful agents in 
Baltimore to-day has standardized his 
sales talk. His approach is this: “Mr. 
So-and-So, I understand that you are 
carrying life insurance, and my reason 





Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





Co-operative Insurance 


Employees are sharing the cost of 
much of the group life and disability 
insurance now being sold. By reducing 
the employer’s outlay this sometimes 
makes group insurance easier to sell. 


We issue both plans, co-operative 
and employer-pay-all, and furnish cir- 
cularizing service, soliciting outfits and 
experts to close the case. 


——— 











for coming to see you is this, that we 
want to lay before you a plan by which 
you can provide an income for your wife 
and children for a period of five years 
after your death, a sort of a salary 
continuance plan. It has been our ex- 
perience, based on observation, that 
when the head of the family dies, that 
the most critical period is the first five 
years after a man’s deaths In five years 
matters will adjust themselves one way 
or another—your boy will have gotten 
older, the two years necessary for him 
to finish school will have passed; your 
daughter, who you possibly intended to 
remain at home until she married, might 
be required or feel it her duty to con- 
tribute to the family’s support, and to 
do this might require special training, 
which likewise necessitates money. In 
a year or two she will be qualified to 
enter the business world. Possibly your 
wife and children will feel the necessity 
of curtailment to such an extent to dis- 
pose of the home and rent an apart- 
ment, but without question the first five 
years after your death will be the re- 
construction period. At a very small 
cost (we quote here the premium on 
$5,500 of Ordinary Life Insurance) we 
can provide that when you die your 
wife will receive for five years $100 a 
month. After this period your family 
will be able to go along in the proper 
way. 





Conscript Everybody 


(Continued from page 5) 


United States takes its proper place in 
world affairs, either through the interna- 
tional court of justice or the League of 
Nations. “As a great believer in the 
League of Nations, I prefer that,” said 
he. “As soon as the United States takes 
this step, and it must eventually be 
taken, there will come a fair and an 
equitable adjustment of the question of 
inter-allied debts and German repara- 
tion,’ 


When we enter world affairs and the 
International Court and League of Na- 
tions are operating as they should be, 
then Mr. Mason would have all nations, 
large and small, enact legislation which 
would conscript for future wars not only 
the young manhood, but all wealth and 
labor in such a way that no one could 
make any war profits. There would be 
no selfish reason for the war then, be- 
cause every one would suffer from it, 
and there would be no favored class such 
as the war profiteers, whether manufac- 
turers of munitions and supplies, owners 
of grain, shipyards or other workers. 





Turned People Away 
(Continued from page 4) 


Association of Life Underwriters, pre- 
sided at the afternoon session. 

The chairmen of the Philadelphia Con- 
gress Committees follow: 

Executive: Paul Loder, with Fred- 
erick G. Woodworth associate chairmaf 
and Charles F. Gannon secretary; ban- 
quet, George M. Cannell; finance, John 
W. Clegg; publicity, E. J. Berlet; regis- 
tration, Frederick G. Pierce; speakers 
and topics, R. S. Dewees. 





TO USE TERM GENERAL AGENT 

The Aetna Life has decided to use 
the term “general agent” instead of 
“manager” throughout its organization. 
The change was decided upon after 
careful study and after the field had 
voted in favor of it. 


THIRTY YEARS WITH HANCOCK 

Superintendent Timothy F. Toohey 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life's 
Chicago organization has been with the 
company for thirty years. The anni- 
versary was recently appropriately cele- 
brated by the agency. 
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Market Analysis as 
Sales Plan Guide 


NOW USED BY METROPOLITAN 





Henry Bruere Explains Principles of 
Scientific Sales Control; $3,000 as 
Minimum Protection Goal 





The latest methods of scientific sales 
control and market analysis as developed 
in some of the highly organized mer- 
chandising industries are being adopted 
by the Metropolitan Life. How the ap- 
plication of these methods to insurance 
salesmanship may be made was discussed 
by Henry Bruere, third vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, before the Tri- 
State Sales Congress. 

The first step necessary in considering 
to what extent sales planning and mar- 
ket analysis may be applied to life in- 
surance selling is to obtain the necessary 
facts regarding what has been done and 
what remains to be done. Several great 
companies, such as the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, the West- 
ern Union Telegraph, and numerous less 
conspicuous ones, have developed de- 
pendable methods for estimating the 
business outlook as it will affect their 
particular lines of activity. Through the 
Federal Reserve Banks, the Census, De- 
partment of Labor and various unofficial 
agencies, we are constantly acquiring 
more dependable information regarding 
our popular economic complexion. We 
know that in sales as in questions of 
mortality there are laws of averages. 
The material is available for us to ex- 
plore the particular economic affinities 
of life insurance buying, whether these 
are wages paid, number of employed per- 
sons, retail sales, or other indications of 
family and individual well-being in a 
particular community. Such _ statistics 
will doubtless give us a clue to the vol- 
ume of life insurance sales we should 
make in any particular locality and thus 
furnish a basis for setting sales standards 
and quotas. 


Experts Studying Method 


“For my part, I have no answers to 
these questions as yet, but competent 
economists are now studying them for 
the Metropolitan Life. If I may speak 
a further word on fact gathering as a 
basis for sales planning which that com- 
pany is undertaking, I should like to 
present an analysis recently made of one 
aspect of its business which bears directly 
on the theme of my discussion. Twenty- 
one million five hundred thousand indi- 
viduals are insured by the Metropolitan 
in all departments, and of these 18,500,000 
belong to the industrial class and 
chiefly carry industrial insurance. Many 
of its ordinary policyholders are also 
holders of industrial policies, or were at 
one time holders of such policies. There 
is a continual graduation from the indus- 
trial class to the ordinary class as indi- 
viduals change their status. Primarily, 
however, industrial insurance is working 
class insurance, designed to protect work- 
ing men and their families. 

“This achievement in establishing in- 
termediate insurance is one in which the 
Metropolitan has taken a great deal of 
Satisfaction,” .said Mr. Bruere. “In a 
large measure it pioneered in applying 
the idea of insurance as family protec- 
tion to the working class. Because of 
this experience and its natural relation 
to the industrial population, the Metro- 
politan has a great interest in the 
Progress of insurance among working 
people. 


$3,000 Minimum Goal 


“About a year ago it made several test 
analyses of insurance paid from all 
Sources as shown by death claims, and 
adult males insured in its industrial de- 
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Six Years of Marching On 


We now announce 1924 as the sixth successive 
year in which the Bankers Life Company has 
shown a gain in new business production as 
compared with the preceding year. The total 
for 1924 will reach $150,000,000. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEO. KUHNS, President 


IOWA 

















PROMISES RECIPROCITY 





Trust Company Executive of American 
Bankers’ Association Tells of Entente 
Cordiale With Insurance Companies 


Recently the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, trust company division, turned 
over one day’s session to the life under- 
writers and now the life underwriters are 
showing their appreciation by having 
trust company speakers on many of their 
programs. At the Philadelphia Congress, 
Leroy A. Mershon, deputy manager of 
the American Bankers’ Association, and 
in charge of the trust company division 
—about 4,000 banks or trust companies 
out of a group of 22,000 financial insti- 
tutions—appeared and told how much his 
association appreciated the statement ot 
Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh that 
150,000 life insurance agents stood willing 
to co-operate with the trust companies in 
their work of conserving life insurance 
proceeds. 

In turn, he promised the co-operation 
of 150,000 trust company people in fur 
thering the cause of life insurance. He 
said that there was a large number of 
banking institutions in the United States 
today where people are told it is desir- 
able to take out more life insurance. 

Mr. Mershon explained the ads of the 
trust companies in which life insurance 
advice is featured. 








partment. The average amount was 
$500. Sixty-nine per cent left less than 
$500; 12 per cent $1,000 or more; and 19 
per cent between $500 and $1,000. The 
president of the company shortly after- 
wards established a goal of $3,000 as a 
reasonable minimum of insurance that 
should be placed on the head of every 
industrial tamily. Obviously with the 
enormous extension of insurance in re- 
cent years, and the probable decrease of 
total insurance by surrender of loans be- 
fore death, insurance in force on work- 
ingmen would be greater than the 
amount shown by even recent death 
claims. To determine the amount of 
head of industrial family insurance in 
force among Metropolitan policyholders, 
a field inspection in the ordinary course 
of application inspection was made of 
11,649 families, scattered throughout the 
United States and Canada. These fam- 
ilies carried an average of $2,130 of in- 
surance of all kinds—indystrial, inter- 
mediate, ordinary, group and fraternal in 
all companies and societies combined. 
The average annual premium was $87— 
$10 of this amount being for fraternal. 
There were 12 per cent of all families 
with no insurance of any kind on the 
head of the family. The average cover- 
age of the heads of families insured was 
$1,450. Of those insured, 21 per cent had 
less than $500 of protection; 39 per cent 
had less than $1,000, and 90 per cent less 
than $3,000—the goal which the Metro- 
politan has set as the ultimate objective 
to be achieved in insuring heads of in- 
dustrial families. Thirty-one per cent of 
the insured fathers carried industrial in- 
surance only; 93 per cent of all moth- 
ers and children were insured and nearly 


80 per cent of them carried industrial 
insurance only. 

“President Haley Fiske has recently 
summarized this situation in a letter to 
the Metropolitan agency force. He calls 
attention to the fact that there are fifty- 
seven million men, women and children 
in the industrial families of the United 
States and Canada and that 28 per cent 
are insured im the Metropolitan. This 
probably means that not over 60 per 
cent of them are insured in all com- 
panies. He requests the agency force to 
take stock of this situation in the respec- 
tive localities for which they are respon- 
sible and to formulate measures to en- 
compass the insurance of all such per- 
sons, particularly males over twenty-one 
years of age. From this analysis the 
president of the Metropolitan sets a sales 
programme, in these instructions : 

“1—Insure all members of families in 
which there is now a Metropolitan policy. 

“2—Get an adequate amount of insur- 
ance on the head of each family. 

“3—Get the neighbors not on your 
books into the Metropolitan family. 

“Mr. Fiske proposes the use of the 
weekly premium collection book as a 
means of applying and qualifying the 
general information obtained from sta- 
tistical analysis of the business as a whole 
to the individual local geographical units, 
which is the ‘East and West and all the 
world that from pole to pole extends’ for 
each individual agent. 

“There are in the cities and towns of 
the United States 19,000,000 men over 
twenty years of age. Starting with that 
total it is quite possible to establish for 
various localities, cities and towns, and 
then for canvassing areas, the potential 
insurance that should and could be writ- 
ten. With this information aid to agents 
will be given by teaching them how to 
gauge their performance with the meas- 
ure of their opportunities. It is asking 
a great deal of the individual canvasser,’ 
Mr. Bruere said, “to expect him unaided 
to analyze his territory and to establish 
for himself a bogey intelligently con- 
structed on information rather than on 
hope and early-in-the-year enthusiasm. 
Executives of companies may well set 
the example by using the facilities for 
obtaining information which are already 
available to alert business men and each 
day are becoming more dependable, by 
which any problem of distribution on a 
large scale may be more intelligently 
analyzed and salesmanship made more of 
a science than a scramble. 

A Duty of Executives 


“I conceive it to be the duty of insur- 
ance executives so to analyze the mission 
of providing adequate insurance for the 
American people—a result to which all 
companies aspire to make _ substantial 
contributions—that every individual 
agent may have a clear conception of 
what he may properly be expected to 
accomplish. It is timely, I think, to sup- 
plement the principle of securing growth 
by compelling an increase over past per- 
formance, by the type of analysis which 
Mr. Fiske of the Metropolitan has used 

(Continued on page 11) 


Edward Gray’s Plea 
For Fireside Canvass 


CONSERVATION OF THE HOME 





Vice-President of Prudential Tells 
Philadelphia Congress Insurance 
Keeps Family Together 





Life insurance companies were found- 
ed with a view of conserving the home, 
protecting widows and children and of 
furnishing in the later years some pro- 
vision for old age, said Edward Gray, 
vice-president of The Prudential, in his 
talk last week before the Philadelphia 
Sales Congress. He advised agents not 
to get into the way of thinking that a 
man advanced in years needs no pro- 
tection, as there are so many cases where 
both young and old are dependent upon 
those of advanced age. 

“Get your people at the home office 
to tell the circumstances in connection 
with the estates of those who have 
reached a very advanced age and your 
eyes will be opened,” he said. “Elderly 
people with a steady income are never 
so old as those who are dependent. Let 
us strive to the utmost to keep this 
spirit of independence alive in the young 
and old. There will always remain that 
great majority of cases where the home 
folks will be the beneficiaries, and, there- 
fore, the agent will do well to fit himself 
for the broader field of activity by mak- 
ing himself expert in the sale of con- 
tracts which will keep the family to- 
gether, prevent poverty and that sharp 
contrast between affluence, comfortable 
circumstances and the hard drudgery to 
which people unfitted for such tasks may 
have to endure.” 

Mr. Gray made an eloquent appeal for 
Fireside Canvass, which, he said, meant 
talking about the greatest business in 
the world to the people most interested 
in and benefited by it. 


Wisdom from Robert Burns 


“Your appeal is made to the home 
builders,” said Mr. Gray, “men such as 
Robert Burns had in mind when he 
wrote: 

“*To make a happy fireside clime, to 
weans and wife, 

That's the true pathos and sublime of 
human life.’ 


“The fireside canvass will impress upon 
you the need of striking high and hard. 
The stimulus of pleasant surroundings 
and inspiration helps to bring out the 
best in us. 

“The conditions of life today are so 
complex that we need or think we need 
so many things to make us comfortable, 
so many things for which the whole of 
the purchase money is not available. 
Credit facilities are many and so varied 
that the things we want are easily ob- 
tainable. We pay out of income, but 
if the income stops through the death 
of the breadwinner, the family is face 
to face with difficulties which can only 
be met by money, and no auction flag 
outside your house advertising bargains 
that can be had at a forced sale can be 
so ever satisfactory in raising funds and 
in settling up as a life insurance policy, 
which pays a hundred cents on a dollar 
as a lump sum with a regular income to 
follow, and where service is rendered 
with right good will. Now the bills ac- 
cumulate, the doctor, the undertaker, 
the storekeepers, rent in many cases, un- 
paid income and inheritance taxes, 
charities for which the head of the 
household has become responsible, and 
last and heaviest in many cases the 
death grip of the mortgage. The 
thoughtful agent who plans a fireside 
canvass will find it pays him to lay out 
a program covering lump sums and in- 
come insurance. Suppose a man does 
skimp and deny himself to pay for a 


(Continued on page 11) 
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SEVEN CLUES TO 


OUR ABILITY 


1. A great life insurance company. 


One of the four largest industries in the United States. 


The largest relief operation in the history of the world. 


4. The most important domestic conference called by the 
late President Harding. 


5. The Republican National Committee’s 1924 campaign. 


6. The Better Homes in America movement. 


7. The leading international educational enterprise of 
our time. 


These 


are some of the clients for whom we have executed 


or now conduct news publicity programs. 


All your past conceptions of news publicity will seem in- 
adequate if you permit us to outline for you this latest 
science in its full modern development. 


FIND OUT WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


LUPTON A. WILKINSON, Inc. 


32 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





HANOVER 5656 
HANOVER 5657 
HANOVER 5658 
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Thurman Tells How 
$6,000,000 Writer Wins 


HIS STORY OF CLAY HAMLIN 





Buffalo Agent Made Three Attempts to 
Enter Insurance Before Succeeding; 
Arises at 6 o’Clock 





One of the most interesting characters 
in the whole insurance business is Clay 
Hamlin of the Mutual Benefit in Buffalo, 
because Mr. Hamlin made two failures 
in life insurance before his iron will put 
him in the business permanently, and last 
year he paid for over $6,000,000. 

The story of Clay Hamlin was told by 
Oliver Thurman, superintendent oi 
agents of the Mutual Benefit Life, on 
Monday at the Astor, and was the high 
water mark at the convention of the 
L. A. Cerf Agency in this city on 
Monday. 

Has Known Agent Thirteen Years 

Mr. Thurman said he met Hamlin 
thirteen years ago, just as he was on 
the verge of going into life insurance. 
He was “a diffident, public accountant 
with a frail physique and large family 
responsibilities,” he said, “but endowed 
with determination and I Will qualities.” 
He joined the Monser agency in Buf- 
falo, but after five or six months was 
compelled to give it up, going back to 
his old job of ledger work. A _ year 
later he tried again and failed. He re- 
peated his attempt for the second time. 
Another failure. But there was a lure 
about life insurance which he could not 
resist. Like a magnet it drew him, and 
he was determined to try again, and so 
he returned to Monser, who by this 
time had thought that Hamlin was not 
cut out for an insurance man. He ad- 
vised him not to re-enter the business, 
but Hamlin persisted. 

This persistence finally struck Monser 
as something which should not be 
denied. : 

“Let’s see if we can’t get together and 
map out some sort of a schedule so that 
you can conserve your energies, point 
them in the right direction and—perhaps 
we had better have Mrs. Hamlin in con- 
ference with us, and probably she can 
suggest something, too.” 


The Hamlin Schedule 
The trio got together. They planned 
a daily program which called for get- 
ting up at six o'clock in the morning. 
The schedule then continued: 

6:00 to 6:30—Hiking in old clothes. 

6:30 to 7:00—Breakfast. 

7:00 to 7:30—Reading newspaper with 
idea of finding prospects. 

8:30—Arriving at office. 

9:00—Starting for street, ready to en- 
counter prospects. 

11:30 to 12:00—KReturning to the office 
to give full consideration to pros- 
pecting work of the morning. 

(Continued on page 11) 





CONFIDENCE REQUISITE 





Keynote of C. D. Kenny’s Talk at Cerf 
Sales Sessions; His Humor 
a Hit 
C. D. Kenny, who has rightfully 
earned the reputation of “Wit of the 
Cerf Agency,” gave the Cerf agents in 
their morning session ten minutes of 
laughter. He told how he had rehearsed 
a fine talk the previous evening before 
his wife and fully expected her unstinted 
Praise. At its conclusion his wife said 
With a peculiar.expression on her face, 
Well dear, at least they must admit 
youre a good husband and father.” So 
he tore that speech up. 
he habit talk, said Mr. Kenny, is 
often manhandled. He spoke of one 
old timer who could give it perfectly 
M practice, but couldn’t sell any busi- 
hess by it. The most important thing 
to Mr. Kenny is confidence, and to 
illustrate his point he told how many a 
Prize-fighter with weight, size and ability 
Mm his favor might become a champion 
if he only had confidence. 


SCORES TWISTER’S PRACTICES 





P. C. H. Papps Against Special Policies, 
Say Publicity Sold Modified Life; 
Relates Company Progress. 

The activities of the twister and the 
abstractor were scored in a_ scholarly 
talk by Percy C. H. Papps, mathema- 
tician of the Mutual Benefit, before the 
Cerf sales meeting at the, Hotel Astor 
on Monday. He places blame entirely 
with the agent who in most cases does 
the twisting for personal gain. When 
a switch takes place, said Mr. Papps, the 
policyholder must lose if the agent 
makes money on the new policy. 

In Mr. Papps’ opinion no advantage is 
to be gained from the issuance of special 
policies, such as the modified life. If 
this policy had been ignored and not 
given so much publicity, it never would 
have been sold. 

Mr. Papps gave the agents a clear in- 
sight into the progress of the company 
since 1908, which indicated that at no 
period had the company retrograded. 


BUSINESS NEEDS DEFINED 





Berman Shows How Business Insurance 
Provides for Expansion and 
Strengthens Credit 

Hyman Berman, Brooklyn office of 
the agency, in his talk on business in- 
surance at the Cerf convention on Mon- 
day said that 30 per cent. of his business 
is written to protect partnerships. Best 
results are obtained when you plan your 
interview with both partners, rather than 
one at a time, advised Mr. Berman. The 
prospect after Mr. Berman’s interview 
is left with a clear impression that busi- 
ness insurance will provide the needed 
funds for expansion obtained through 
the loan value of the policy and that 
it furnishes the money to pay over to 
executors of one partner the cash value 
of his share of the business. He rec- 
ommended that agents should study 
partnership and corporation laws, in- 
come tax laws and business . problems 
in order to make a success with busi- 
ness insurance. In closing he said 
“Business life insurance will help part- 
ners obtain credit and will build up 
a reserve or sinking fund in times of 
emergency.” 


ESTABLISH SET OF FACTS 


Should Get Mental | Wiahees Of Prospect; 
Cultivate Nose For Prospects, 
Says Frank Pennell 


“Don’t just adopt the idea of others, 
but rather adapt them to your own way 
of selling,’ said F. W. Pennell at the 
L. A. Cerf convention. His method is 
to make friends wherever he goes, cir- 
culate among them, and like the news- 
paper man, get tips from them on new 
prospects. Cultivate a nose for pros- 
pects as the newspaper man acquires a 
nose for news, was one of Mr. Pen- 
nell’s points. He finds that prospects 
resent high pressure methods, as they 
don’t like to feel they are being domin- 
eered into buying. He establishes a cer- 








available. 


Concord 


A Policy You Can Sell 


Here, Life and Accident Insurance are “United” in 
one policy. Interesting and descriptive literature is 


Correspondence is invited concerning YOUR terri- 
tory. (Pennsylvania offers particularly good oppor- 
tunities at the present time.) 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


New Hampshire 





Address Inquiries to EUGENE E. REED, Vice-Pres. 





Cost only $26.61, O. L., Class I, Age 35 














Overweights Still 
Big Medical Problem 


EVEN SOUND CASES NOT GOOD 


Dr. William R. Ward Explains Why 
Many Apparently Healthy Risks 
Are Rejected By Companies 
The overweight case is the one great- 
est problem of the medical examiner, 
and the more experience the companies 
compile on big risks the more definitely 
it is established that the big man, ap- 
parently in perfect health and even per- 
fectly proportioned for his size, is not 
as good a risk as the average sound case, 
said Dr. William R. Ward, of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, before the L. A. Cert 
Agency meeting. In the case of a family 
history of heavyweights, if the flesh is 
firm and otherwise sound, such a risk 
is considered acceptable. A high medical 
authority said that any company that 
accepted risks above the twenty per cent. 
excess weight will have a high mor- 

tality. 

Mortality records for the past year 
and a half show a decided decrease in 
cases due to diabetes because of the use 
of the Insulin treatment. This treat- 
ment is not a cure but is a successful 
treatment while taken. The big increase 
in the lengthening of human life in re- 
cent times is due largely, Dr. Ward 


said, to the saving of the lives of chil- 








tain set of facts about his prospects 
before trying to sell him. Mr. Pennell 
paid a gracious tribute to Edgar T. 
Wells, assistant manager of the agency. 





agency there. 


the details of our proposition, 


“Bradford” 





Wanted—An Agency Manager 


A Mutual Life Insurance Company with Home Office in New 
York State invites the confidence of a man who seeks a General 
Agency opening in BUFFALO, N. Y. We now have no active 


In return for ‘his confidence, ours will be extended—a Home 
Office official will arrange an interview and acquaint him with 


The purpose of this advertisement is to find the right man. 
Your letter will establish acquaintance. Address: 


The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 








dren and youth through modern sanitary 
and health activities, better control of 
the spread of typhoid and tuberculosis. 
It is a fact, he said, that the expectancy 
of life above age fifty is not much 
greater than it was a hundred years ago. 
In Geneva, in the sixteenth century, 
twenty-one years was considered the av- 
erage life; in the seventeenth century, 
twenty-six years; eighteenth,  thirty- 
four; in 1900, in the United States, forty- 
nine years; in 1910, fifty-one years; 
1920, fifty-five years, and 1922, fifty-eight 
vears, 


MANY USING STURM’S IDEAS 
Agents Still Discussing Results Of Mon- 
ser Meeting In Buffalo; Louis 
Cerf, Jr., On Plan 


(Quite a number of the agents at the 
Cerf convention spoke of the far-reach- 
ing effects of the C. G. Monser meeting 
at Buffalo in January, at which such a 
high pitch of enthusiasm was reached 
that the agents attending took out per- 
sonal insurance of over one million dol- 
lars. Louis Cerf, Jr., one of the morning 
session speakers, made this Buffalo meet- 
ing his theme. S. W. Sturm of Cincin- 
nati, was the biggest hit there, in his 
opinion, and thoroughly sold his idea 
and personality. Mr. Sturm, who was 
formerly in the clothing business, was 
not a startling success at the start of 
his life insurance career. He studied 
and analyzed himself carefully, discarded 
thumbed over record cards, decided 
upon a certain set talk and went into 
it. He made it a point to discard old 
ideas at the end of each year, in favor 
of new, energetic ones. He is now one 
of the company’s leading producers. 

Mr. Sturm’s success can easily be 
emulated, said Mr. Cerf. Decide upon 
a definite program and the amount of 
time you will devote to your business, 
take out personal life insurance, see 
more new people and take the mini- 
mum of vacations. Your determination 
to stick to this program will result in 
success. 





“THAT SOMETHING?” SPIRIT 


One of the afternoon speakers at the 
Cerf convention was Donald C. Keane, 
44th Street office, who shows promise 
of developing into a splendid inspir- 
ational speaker. “That Something” was 
the topic of his talk, and in it he told 
the story of the broken down hobo who 
asked alms of a well-dressed stranger. 
The stranger gave him his card, saying 
“T can’t help you now. Come to me 
when you have found ‘that something.’” 
Drawing upon this idea, Mr. Keane 
said that the ‘that something” in every 
man decides his fate, confidence in self, 
power and ambition. 








W. H. Beers Asks For 
45 Minute Interviews 


WANTS TO DISCUSS FULL PLAN 


Rochester Man Says Night Work Should 
Yield $10 Per Evening To Be 
Profitable 


When a knows what you 
are going to talk about before he sees 
you, the sale is minimized, was the 
opinion of W. H. Beers, Mutual Bene- 
fit agent at Rochester, before the annual 
L.. A. Cerf convention on Monday. The 
best way to arrange an appointment, 
said Mr. Beers, is to suggest that you 
have a program worked out which the 
prospect will be interested in and make 
an appointment for three-quarters of an 
hour. Tell him you want to “discuss” 
this program with him, rather than to 
“explain” it. Mr. favors the 45 
minute interview and at the end of this 
time he definitely get’s his prospect’s 
attention. He will make two or three 
calls to close if he is convinced that 
the man was “sold” on the first inter- 
view. 

Mr. Beers has been widely success- 
ful with his “habit talk” and recom- 
mended that it should be used by every 
agent in some form, In using it the 


prospect 


Seers 


positive and negative frame of pros- 
pect’s mind should be analyzed. One 
turn-down doesn’t necessarily indicate 
a lost sale but a negative mind want- 
ing more information. The agent 
should stay with his man until he 


swings to the positive side of the ques- 
tion. 

At an interview, said Mr. Beers, the 
company should be established in a 
limited way. Rather than talk about it 
too much at first, show letters from 
satisfied policy holders and other en- 
dorsements. Stress it strongly, however, 
when delivering the policy. Among other 
efficiency ideas, Mr. Beers stressed the 
value of calls and interviews, suggest- 
ing that a record of calls be kept and 
the cost per call to the agent. Propri- 
etors buy larger policies than profes- 
sional men; night work should yield on 
an average of ten dollars an evening to 
be protitable. In planning his daily 
program he is down at the office at 
8:00 A. M. and works for half an hour 
on the next day’s calls. From 8:30 to 
9:00 he works on details and corres- 
pondence; 9:00 to 9:30, telephone calls 
for the next day’s appointments, leaving 
the office at this time with the entire 
morning before him for soliciting. The 
best feature of this plan, said Mr. Beers, 
is that it eliminates interruptions he 
would have if in the office. 

Interest a prospect in the proper 
building of his estate, was one of Mr. 


Beers’ points Have him _ indicate 
whether he will do it by savings, in- 
vestments or through business. Mr. 


Beers asks his prospect other such ques- 
tions about himself and future, establish- 
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CERF LEADERS HONORED 


First Two Preside At Sessions; Special 
Banquet Tables For First Eighteen 
Walter T. Daenitz, as leader in pro- 

duction of the Cerf Agency last year, 

was given the honor of acting as chair- 
man at the morning session. George 

P. Moffat, the second in production, pre- 

sided at the afternoon session. At the 

evtning banquet they both were seated 
at the Gold Table, the table of honor 
for agents who had paid for over $600,- 

000 during the past year. Others at 

this table were F. W. Pennell, W. J. 

Louprette and E. W. Rogers. The next 

five agents in production sat at the Pur- 

ple Table and included: R.H. Reed, H. R. 

Homan, H. Berman, D. C. Keane and 

T. H. Bennett. 

The next eight men in rank, seated 


at the Red Table, were: B. R. Rose, 
W. L. Meissel, W. G. Brewer, L. A. 
Cerf, Jr., R. W. Swayne, R. J. Hess, 


FF. Maillard and R. F. Mellor. 

Tributes were paid on all sides to the 
good work of Edgar T. Wells, assistant 
manager of the agency, in moving the 
sales sessions and banquet through with- 
out a hitch, 

The Huntington family was quite in 
evidence as the banquet entertainers. 
J. H. Huntington, Jr., manager of the 
44th Street branch, led the singing, while 
his son, R. Graham Huntington, was the 
leader of the orchestra and made a big 
hit with several humerous songs of his 
own. Another son, J. H. Huntington, 
3rd, who is cashier of the agency, was 
well applauded in a more serious solo 
selection. Miss Alice L. Mertens enter- 
tained with several contralto solos. 


Clay Melle Gets Unlimited 
Line on Ward Baking Co. Head 


Clay Hamlin, of Buffalo, a star pro- 
ducer of the Mutual Benefit, is reported 
to have closed a case for an unlimited 
line of insurance on the life of a member 
of the Ward family ot the Ward Baking 
ise. 








Individual Lives Without Medical 
Examination 


The Connecticut General has increased 
its group insurance limits on individual 
lives to $10,000 without medical exam- 
ination, on concerns employing fifty or 
more workers. The former limit was 
$5,000. The company has also removed 
the additional charge made for workers 
in hazardous occupations in most cases. 
This change will affect about three- 
fourths of the industries formerly con- 
sidered hazardous by the company. 
ing thereby a set of facts about him, 
before he broaches insurance. The best 
feature of this plan of attack is that he 
hasn’t said anything a man can turn 
him down on, so with this information 

' goes right ahead and usually makes 
a sale. 


| Talks to Agents On 





Company Directors 


HARDIN’S THEME AT BANQUET 





Vice-President Rhodes Describes New 
Home Office; L. A. Cerf Gives 
Annual Message 





Nearly 250 were present at the annual 
banquet of the L. A. Cerf Agency 
Monday evening at the Hotel Astor. L. 
A. Cerf was toastmaster and presented 
President John R. Hardin and Vice- 
president Edward E. Rhodes as_ the 
speakers. Among the other guests were 
David Kay, Jr., counsel of the com- 
pany; Herman G. Hornfeck, treasurer; 
Oliver Thurman, superintendent of 
agents and Dr. Walter A. Reiter of the 
medical board. 

President Hardin’s talk was signifi- 
cant in that he spoke of the strong di- 
rectorate of the company, his feeling 
being that agents are too little ac- 
quainted with the directors who con- 
trol the company’s finances. The board 
of directors of the Mutual Benefit is 
made up of twelve men chosen from 
Newark and the vicinity, all of whom 
have made a conspicuous success in their 
own business or profession. One of the 
requisites is that they be interested in 
community welfare, and be able to give 
active, personal interest to the affairs of 
the company. He said that the total 
yearly salary of the entire board does 
not average more than $11,000. 

The new home office building of the 
company to be erected in the suburbs 
of Newark was the subject of Vice- 
president Rhodes’ talk. In a half. hu- 
morous fashion Mr. Rhodes described 
the increased facilities of the new home 
to be six stories high, which will ac- 
commodate 5,000 employes. This indi- 
cates an eye to future expansion inas- 
much as the company has now 500 em- 
ployes. The agency and finance depart- 
ments will be conveniently on the 
ground floor, the executive’s on the 
second floor. The building activities 
commence this summer and completion 
is expected within 18 months. When 
the building is completed and the pres- 
ent property sold, said Mr. Rhodes, the 
company will have a smaller real estate 
investment than at present and a re- 
duced overhead. 

In his annual address to his agents, 
L. A. Cerf eloquently told of the pro- 
gress of the past and the plans for the 
future. The agency paid for $29,601,000 
of business last year and the gross ap- 
plications exceeded forty millions. In 
twenty years’ time, said Mr. Cerf, ap- 
plications have totaled 391 millions of 
dollars, paid for business, 274 millions 
of dollars, paid for policies, 49,985, and 
accumulated premiums, 9 millions, 18 
thousand dollars. Mr. Cerf brought out 
the fact that the Cerf agency production 
in 1924 was more than the total paid 





PICK RIGHT ENVIRONMENT 





Decide Also On Some Line Of Protec- 
tion As Specialty; Stokes Against 
Habit Talk 


The young life insurance salesman of 
today who hopes to be a success must 
pay the price by hard study and con- 
stant work, said James M. Stokes, Jr., 
of the Philadelphia office of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, before the Cerf Agency 
meeting. He must pass up cross word 
puzzles for life insurance problems and 
cut down on dinner parties and dances 
until he finds himself. His first step 
is to pick out his selling environment, 
find the class of men he can best talk 
to and then select the plan of insurance 
that really appeals to him to sell. He 
must think it through, analyze it until 
he has thoroughly mastered that plan. 

The purpose .of the interview was to 
draw out the prospect, he said. He told 
how he goes back to an old client who 
has prospered meanwhile, with a talk 
something like this: “Mr. Blank, two 
or three years ago I drew up for you 
the ‘Hill of Life’ plan. I find now that 
it no longer applies to your case. In 
the meantime you have found yourself 
and are now in the successful class. 
Your status has entirely changed and 
the plan no longer fits your case. You 
are on the upward turn.” Mr. Stokes 
then makes a recommendation for ad- 
ditional protection. 

Mr. Stokes does not believe in the 
“habit talk.” He told a story about Irvin 
Cobb who once went out to sell life in- 
surance with a rate book and a habit 
talk. He came back to the office with- 
out any applications and when asked 
how he had made out he said to the gen- 
eral agent: “The habit talk is all right, 
but the other fellow didn’t know his 
part.” 

If in contact with a prospect some 
question arises the answer to which you 
do not know, don’t bluff it, said Mr. 
Stokes, but tell him you will get the 
information for him. 





THE TOO-TALKATIVE AGENT 

Dewey R. Mason, who is one of the 
cleverest men who has ever been with 
the L. A. Cerf Agency, made an interest- 
ing talk at the Cerf convention here on 
Monday on points of contact and com- 
munity of interest. He particularly 
stressed the necessity of the agent’s do- 
ing more listening and less talking. 
“Many times we pass the point of closest 
contact without knowing it,” he said in 
his talk to the agents, “and the sale 
collapses.” He also argued that an agent 
should keep track of his work. 

“Make your day,” was his suggestion. 
“Don’t let your day make you.” 








for business of two hundred life insur- 
ance companies. He was warm in his 
praise of the average agent and his high 
ethical and moral standards. The agent 
has come into his own and is now mak- 
ing more money than ever before. 











THE EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


ANNOUNCES THE 
3 LARGEST DIVIDENDS 
IN ITS HISTORY 


E-Q-U-I-T-A-B-L-E_L-I-F-E 


Founded: 1867 Home Office: Des Moines 
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to them. 


sympathizes with 


entire field force. 





Othee service. 


e 
As Practical As a Bank Account 
Some salesmen think of Home Office secvice as something 
far removed, something vague and abstract and of small moment 


That is because they have never been n.ade acquainted with 
Home Office service of the genuinel 
the prohlems o 
seeks to work out those problems ‘or the benefit of the | 


Lincoln National Life agents know the volue of true Home | 
They were introduced 

the day they signed their contract. 

Such earnest Home Office co-cperation, which hes the worts | 

and the practical value of a bank account, await. those wh- | 


friendly kind, the sort that 
the individual agent, that 





to this helpful friend 


of an honest friend 
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Lincoln Life Building 











The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Now More Than $350,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Fraser Agency Writes 
$1,138,640 in a Week 


BULK CLOSED IN 


2% DAYS 


Concentration, Loyalty and Service Re- 
sponsible, as Well as Cultivation 
of Brokers 


To write a million dollars. of life insur- 
ance in one month is considered a good 
production for any general agency, but 
the P. M. Fraser Agency of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual in New York wrote in the 
week of March 12 $1,138,640 of business, 
the largest production in any week in the 
history of the agency or any other agency 
of the company. An interesting feature 
of this record is that the bulk of the busi- 
ness was issued in only two and one-half 
working days, at the rate of over $400,000 
a day. 

Service in the seemingly unimportant 
matters, cultivation of brokers and a fine 
spirit of loyalty among our agents are the 
factors responsible for this production, said 
J. M. Fraser, associate general agent in 


a talk with a representative of THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 


“T hit upon the idea on the previous 
Saturday which gave us just about two 
and one-half days, as our week ends on 
Wednesday. There were no prearranged 
plans for a contest or drive and no offer 
of prizes or other recognition of work 
done. Our men have been educated to 
realize that things can be done in short 
order if everybody hits the line hard and 
gets behind the issue.” 


Mr. Fraser is a large personal writer 
and already this year has placed several 
million dollar lines. Peter M. Fraser, the 
general agent, was absent from the office 
during the week on a vacation trip to 
Florida and this business was a befitting 
welcome to him upon his return. 





Market Analysis 


(Continued from page 7) 


in recent instructions to the agency force 
of the company. 

“If one-half the population of the 
country needs and is buying insurance. 
the other half needs it as much and 
should buy it. Of the 113,000,000 people 
in the United States we may exclude, 
perhaps, 10,000,000 because of present ad- 
vanced age, disability and dependency. or 
hecause they are below the poverty line. 
The other uninsured 53,000,000 are eligi- 
bles. These are mostly average people 
and the children of such people, mem- 
hers of American families. Of the 53,- 
000,000 eligibles, roughly 16,000,000 are 
men over twenty years of age. Of these 
men most are present or prospective 
heads of families. Their average mature 
income will be about $2,000. On what 
Principle should they be insured? Is 
not one year’s income a minimum? If 
we assume that figure, there is available 
in this uninsured group alone more than 
one-half as much insurance as there is 
now in force in all United States com- 
panies? If vou depart from the modest 
and attainable ambition of supplying an 
insurance equal to one year’s income and 
begin to talk, as some do, in terms of 
capitalized earning power, you get into 
lantastic figures which only serve. f 
think, to obscure the practical and obli- 
fatory achievement which life insurance 
faces. For several reasons I believe that 
the workingmen of America can be ade- 
quately insured within a few years and, 
therefore, it seems an imperative duty 
of the life insurance business to provide 
such insurance. 

Without too much elaboration, nfay 
I state several of these reasons: 

The first is the ability of the public 
to purchase. Four years ago the annual 
sale of radio sets amounted to $2,000,000. 
In 1924 the business totaled $350,000,000. 
Who bought them? The average man. 


Paul Sanborn and Joshua Clark 
General Agents of State Mutual 


Paul C. Sanborn, leading personal pro- 
ducer of the John Hancock Mutual 
connected with the Paul Clark agency of 
the company in Boston, has joined 
Joshua B. Clark in the general agency 
of Williams & Clark for the State 
Mutual in Boston. 


Clay Hamlin 
(Continued from page 9) 


12:30 to 1:30 or 2:00—Luncheon with 
somebody to whom he was trying 
to sell insurance or who could give 
him information about insurance. 

2:00 to 5:00—Studying new prospects, 
gathering information about in- 
surance and mapping out the work 
of the following day. 


Three nights a week at the office, with 
social engagements on _ those _ nights 
barred. After two or three months, 
Monser said he would release him from 
that daily program, but by that time the 
habit stuck and he has followed it more 
or fess since then. 

One of the most important things he 
did was to keep an account of how he 
spent his time. 

Mr. Thurman said that he knew of no 
insurance man in America who did more 
with his lunch hour than Hamlin. He 
very rarely ate alone and picked his 
lunch companions very carefully. He 
gave as one instance a visit that Mr. 
Monser paid to the Home Office in New- 
ark. He told how he had gotten the 
new president, John R. Hardin, to ac- 
cept an invitation to lunch. Lunch 
lasted an hour and three-quarters and 
proved a most valuable one to the agent 
as the president, one of the best lawyers 
in New Jersey, talked freely on many 
subjects. 

The importance of an agent mapping 
out his work and knowing exactly what 
is ahead of him was illustrated when 
Mr. Thurman explained some of the 
prospect charting of the Buffalo agent. 
He figured that there were a certain 
number of men in the vicinity of his 
office who could buy a million dollars 
of insurance, another group a half a 
million and another a quarter of a 
million, etc. He made a list of these 
names, got as much information as he 
could about each prospect and planned 
a campaign very carefully before start- 
ing out. His success was inspirational 
to all the other agents in Buffalo. He 
did a lot to make other men study their 
records more carefully. Try as_ hard 
as Mr. Hamlin does he cannot see all 
the people on his schedule, but he sees 
as manv as he can. 

Mr. Hamlin recently closed a $1,000,000 
case at 1 o'clock in the morning. 





Fireside Canvass 


(Continued from page 7) 


good amount of insurance? Who will 
blame him for thus taking care of his 
family in the vears they are growing 
up, and who will fail to praise him if 
his foresight enables him to live inde- 
pendently in his old age. Advise the 
breadwinner. how best to meet through 
life insurance contingencies likely to 
arise and see that as economically and 
effectively as possible the needs of the 
situation are met with respect to present 
and future. 


Quotes The Eastern Underwriter 

“I noticed in THe Eastern UNper- 
WRITER the other day the outline of a 
campaign that a young man who came 
of a life insurance family was to carry 
on, and in it occurs this: ‘Go to the 
home of the prospect; it is easier. If 
you do not make a fireside canvass, there 
may be no fireside for the family. ‘Fire- 
side canvass is that one of those needle- 
work screens?’ said the little girl. No, 
but it is a screen of a very different kind, 
a screen against dangers far more for- 
midable than the heat or hazards of the 
hearth.” 
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THE PASS KEY— 


ALL the ODDS a SALESMAN asks ARE: 
To be admitted within the door. 
To be invited to have a seat. 
To be granted a chance to talk. 


ALL the ODDS a PROSPECT asks ARE: 


To be frankly advised of his needs. 


To be intelligently informed of insurance advan- 
tages. 


To be properly covered with adequate protection. 





ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE— 
IS THE PASS KEY—THAT OPENS— 


FOR THE SALESMAN, the opportunity to 


acquire desirable information. 


FOR THE PROSPECT, the opportunity to 


receive wholesome advice. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE— 
HAS BEEN PROVEN—AN ALLY— 


FOR THE SALESMAN, in providing an 
unlimited field of prospects. 


FOR THE PROSPECT, in providing an in- 


valuable form of protection. 


THE SAME COMMISSION HERE AND 
HEREAFTER—THIS YEAR AND NEXT 


Missouri STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE Co. 


HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS 


LIFE 
HEALTH 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


ACCIDENT 
GROUP 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GET TERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















—— 
Get away from the Agent: Then you want an. Endow- 
Those $1,000, the $2,000 or ment Policy. 
$1,000 the $5,000 habit, says Prospect: What's that? 
Policies rhe Prudential Rec- Agent: It’s a combination of two con 
: : ord. You have en-  tracts—a Term Policy and a Pure En- 
listed in a big service to mankind which 


cannot be filled by half-baked methods. 
You must intelligently survey your pros 
pect’s past, present and future and plan 
to fill his needs so completely that he 
will not have to dabble with dabblers 
who sell $1,000 at a time or $2,000 or 
$5,000. 
x * * 


: Miss Marion B. San- 

One Client ders, of the Sisley & 

As Center Brinkerhoff Agency of 

OF Tuterect the Travelers in New 

York, has had a very 

interesting experience in developing cen- 

ters: of interest from which she had 

built a large number of new prospects. 

She tells her experience in the follow- 
ing: 

“One thing that I consider very im 
portant is to always go back to the per- 
son who gives me a name and tell him 
of my success. In every case, he likes it, 
and is interested, and nine times out of 
ten will give me one or two other names. 

“T do part of my business among busi- 
ness and professional women and _ find 
the endless chain method works just as 
well with women as with men. On West 
115th Street, in one apartment house, | 
have insured fourteen graduate nurses, 
one sending me on to another in every 
case. 

“In asking for names, [I ask for but 
one name, A person will always think 
of one name when he cannot think of 
nine or ten, and by asking for one | 
always get one or two or three. 

“Perhaps my most interesting case -of 
endless chain is this one: In 1922, before 
I knew a whole life from an endow 
ment, | was sent to see a Mr. Allen on 
Chambers Street. Hie had been declined 
by five companies, but voluntarily gave 
me ten names of his acquaintances. I 
called on all ten, and wrote three of 
them for a total of $10,000. They in 
turn sent me to others, and to this day | 
am calling on people who have come 
from that original link in my chain, and 
my chain has grown so long that the 
people I am calling on today never even 
heard of Mr. Allen, who started it. I 
went back to that Mr. Allen many times 
for names, he was not only a link in my 
endless chain, but one of the best cen 
ters of mfluence I ever had. 

“The best way of getting names by the 
endless chain method is through a sat- 
isfied customer. I think you have a sat- 
isfied customer only when you sell him a 
policy that fits his needs, one where he 
feels proud of himself that he bought it. 
A satisfied customer is the best ‘ad’ 
A satisfied customer is. your best 
booster.” 

x Ok Ok 


The Equitable So- 


Is This a ciety of New York 
Typical prints in “Items,” the 
Conversation? company paper, the 
following dialogue 

which, it is to be feared, is the type of 


approach used by all too many life in- 
surance salesmen. It represents the 
kind of contact that makes the work 
of the real life underwriter all the more 
dificult. The dialogue follows: 


Agent: What you want is an Ordinary 
Life policy. 

Prospect: I don’t. want an ordinary 
policy. 


Agent: Then you want a Limited 
Payment policy. 
Prospect: No! Why should I be 


limited ? 


dowment. 
Prospect: What 
ment Policy cost? 


would an Endow 


Agent: A 20-year Endowment for 
$3,000 would cost you $155.73. 

Prospect: Isn't that a very high 
price ? 

Agent: Not very. You'll get divi 
dends. Not ordinary dividends, but “re- 


funds,” or “return premiums.” 


Prospect: I don’t understand you at 
all. 

Agent: Our business is conducted on 
the “mutual plan,’ under which we 
charge more than is necessary. 

Prospect: Then why charge so. much ? 

Agent: 
will be 
Surplus, 


Because the part not needed 
returned out of the company’s 
leaving the Reserve intact. 
What is the 

Agent: It’s the fund from which poli 
cies are paid. 


Prospect: Reserve ? 


Prospect: Then I suppose the Re 
serve is equal to the amount of the 
Company's outstanding risks? 
Agent: No; 
Prospect: 
be paid? 
Agent: Oh, that’s an Actuarial ques- 
tion. ‘It has something to do about fu 
ture premiums and interest. I could 
explain it, but you wouldn’t understand. 
Prospect: Probably I would not un 
derstand. | don’t understand any of 
your explanatioys. So Vll.put my money 
into something that I dé understand. 
Agent: It all has to do with the “ex 
pectation of life” and-the longevity of a 
multitude of people. But the business 
of every “legal reserve” company is safe 
and sound. 


it’s very much less. 
Then how can the policies 


Prospect: 
reserve? a. 

Agent: J can explain that if you want 
to go into Actuarial abstractions, but is 
that worth while? 

Prospect: No. It isn’t worth while. 
I don’t want any insurance; and as I’m 
busy I must ask you to go away. 

Agent: All right. Goodbye! But you 
are making a fatal mistake in not ac- 
cepting my offer. 


What do you mean by legal 


* * x 
The rank and file 
Commanding of life insurance 
Your Clients salesmen are now and 
Respect then amazed at the 
way some of their 
number..“get away with” situations. For 


instance, take the agent who is able to 
make many of his clients go to his 
office to be sold. Of course, once in a 
while this may be put over by anyone, 
but as a more ‘or less regular thing it 
seems impossible. 

Yet the reasons for an agent being 
able to make a client run after him are 
not far to seek. The client is evidently 
impressed with the importance of the 
subject, the transaction, and with the 
standing of the agent. This is as it 
should be; the client ‘should be im- 
pressed with both. The life insurance 
salesman should convey in his personality 
and methods the confidential and = ad- 
visory nature of a life insurance trans 
action. It is on a par with consulting 
a lawyer and. may. be. vastly more im- 


portant than just legal advice. 





GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR THE RIGHT MAN 


HE Manager.of an.old-line New England Company, having 

| large territory, in. New York City and vicinity, is desirous 

of securing the services of a LIVE”’man as'associate man- 

ager. Must. understand the Life Insurance business and be 
capable of producing results. Replies in strictest confidence. 


Write: Box 1019, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 
86 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 














SQUARE DEALING 


with Agents and Policyholders made possible last 
year’s splendid Record of New Business 


A Pledge of Still Greater Achievement in 1925 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Mass, 


‘ 

















' INCORPORATED. 1871 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 
* and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
epee ON | DECEMBER 31, 1924 










JOHN’ G. WALKER, President 


RIS | fascsmasawunds pnascsncngencecn Veees en cen ea ea eel ced err core n Teas aerate eiieei nei $ 41,521,283.1, 
Liabilities sade nee ++ 36,164,159.74 
Capital and § PO isis sce acownks te rete - . 5,357,123.43 
DORTRMRG A TCC E, 66:5 isk0senssvsasencavess - 273,540,675.00 


: 3,036,319.80 
pravaletetarraratere ‘$35, 784,215.15 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA ! 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual L ife Insurance Company of New York has a 


rT E IGHTY- T wo YEARS « 















record « ' prosperous and suec- 


cersf hsaiibeionen. 


Tt his is passed through panics, ones 


and wars unharmed, and do-day, asa result of eight decades 





of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and: life insurance ‘service: 


Those ‘considering life insurance as 


a proilession are invited to apply to 


+ 


The Mutual Life lasurance Company 
of New York | 


34 Nassau Street” abies New York 
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BRINGS OUT NEW WHOLE LIFE 


Ohio State Life Adds to Its Policies a 
$5,000 “Super-Standard” Form; 
Its Conditions 

The Ohio State Life is now 
super-standard whole life, 
ing policy on the lives of men between 20 
and 60, who are “physically fit, mentally 
capable, morally dependable and habitually 
responsible.” The unit of the policy is 
$5,000, payable in one lump sum, and _poli- 
cies will be written in multiples of this 
amount, with premiums payable quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually. There are two 
disability riders, requiring additional pre- 
miums. One provides for the waiver of 
premiums only, the other for the waiver of 
any and all premiums, payment of one per 
cent. a month during total and permanent 
disability (never less than $50 a month) 
and for payment of the full face value of 
the policy upon the death of the insured. 
There is also an accidental death rider 
providing at a slight increase in cost, for 
double indemnity. 

At the age of 70, the insured may choose 
in full settlement of the policy, a monthly 
income of $34.40 per each unit of $5,000 
payable on the first day of each month for 
100 months certain or a monthly income of 
$27.40 per unit payable for 100 months 
certain and as many months thereafter 
he may live. Should death oceur before 
all the 100 monthly instalments are paid 
under either option, the commuted value of 
any unpaid instalments certain will be paid 
to the beneficiary if living. 


issuing a 


as 


GRASSHOPPER AGENTS 


H. D. Cutler, of Detroit, Says They Are 
The Ones Who Jump About So- 
liciting Without System 
H. D. Cutler, superintendent of agents 
of the Johnston & Clark agency of the 
Mutual Benefit in Detroit, told the L. A. 
Cerf agency. this week how he trained 
new men. His speech was interesting, 
as he made it largely in the form of 
asking questions, L. A. Cerf taking the 
part of the foil and answering the ques 


tions. He said that the life agent should 
welcome objections. “If there were no 
objections,” he said, “most men would 


Write in to 


the company saving ‘Sen: 
me a policy’ 


and there would be no need 


for agents.” 
As for territories, he said that the 
best ‘territory is where the good sales 


man hangs his hat. 

Some of the questions he answered 
himself. He asked, “What. part 
luck play?” The reply to this was, “You 
will be lucky if you work.” He thinks 
that the successful agent should talk 
to everybody he meets. He poured 
withering sarcasm on the heads of those 
he called “the grasshopper agents,” the 
men who see prospects without con 
sidering the zones where they are lo 
cated and waste time running to see 
people at varying points without know 
ing whether they are in or not. 

Mr. Cutler told of one agent who 
bought a new car in Detroit and in one 
day tried to see prospects in Wyan 
dotte, Dearborn, Ann Arbor and Mt. 
Clemens. This agent traveled about 150 
miles and every person he tried to sec 
was out. He told of another agent who 
prided himself on his mastery of the 
technique of life insurance and who was 
so busy studying this subject that he 
forgot all about digging up prospects 
upon whom to practice his knowledge. 


does 


He concluded by illustrating what an 
agent can sell to a man who wants to 
Pay a premium of about ten or twelve 
dollars a month. 


HOLD GRADUATING EXERCISES 

Graduating exercises for thirty-five 
members of the New York Universit, 
life insurance course were held last Sat 


urday at the university. Leslie G. 
MeDuall, assistant trust officer of the 
Fidelity Mutual Trust of Newark, gave 


a sales de monstration on the trusteeing 
of states, and the interest in it was en 
‘anced by his answers to objections to 
irusteeing estates which the had 
*‘repared in advance. The class 
started on Wednesday. 


¢€ iF iss 
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CLOSING PRINCETON CASE 


Seniors Taking Policies For Alumni 
Fund; Business This Year Goes To 
The Prudential 
The senior class at Princeton are now 
closing policies for the alumni fund with 
Gordon Sikes, assistant to the secretary 
of the university. This is the case that 


has stirred so much discussion among 
life underwriters because the commis- 
sion on the business went to an “inside” 


party. The business of this year’s class 
goes to The Prudential. 

The members of the 
to insure their lives 
endowment policy 


class are asked 
on a twenty-year 
specially devised to 
meet the needs of the Princeton fund 
in amounts varying, according to their 
expectation of what they can afford, be- 
tween $250 and $1,000. Premiums range 


at the average age of twenty-two be 
tween $11.14 and $44.56 annually. In 
some instances wealthier students offer 
to take more. 


ST. LOUIS TRAINING COURSE 

Earl Wyatt, assistant manager for the 
Phoenix Mutual Life at St. Louis, is 
managing the class in life insurance sales 
manship at the North Side Y. M. C. A. 
which has 


just enrolled thirty-five sta 
dents. The course was prepared by Dr. 
John A. Stevenson, vice-president of the 
quitable Society, and Griffin M. Love 
lace, director of the N. Y. U. training 
course, The text books used will) be 
“Selling Life Insurance,” by Stevenson, 
and “Life Insurance Fundamentals,” by 
Lovelace. Ten different lecturers will 
conduct the course. The fee is thirty 
dollars, which includes membership in 


the Y. M. C. A. 


ACACIA MUTUAL MAKES GAINS 


Washington Association’s Paid-For Bus- 
iness Last Year Was $38,148,700; 


Other Increases 


The Acacta Mutual Life Association 
of Washington had one of the best vears 
in 1924 of its entire history of over halt 


a century. The 
new imMsuranc 
and a gain in 
$22,434,000, 


Association has paid for 
amounting to $38,148,700 
insurance in force of 
making the total insurance in 
force at the close of the year $174,625, 
300. The remarkable development 
the organization is reflected in the in 
crease during the past. six 609 
per cent. in the insurance 
The Association's 


of 
years of 
in force. 

assets have likewise 


vrown consistently and stood at $12,365, 
S15 at the end of 1924. The surplus 
crossed the million-dollar mark during 


last vear and amounts to $1,248,500. This, 
together with the reserve funds, makes 
a reserve to protect policyholders of 
$11,982,892. The Association is purely 
mutual and is doing business in thirty 
five states. 


DINNER TO A. R. BLUE 


\. R. Blue, man 

district of the 
was given the other 
evening at the Richmond Hotel by 
members of the agency force of that 
city in celebration of his rounding out 
twenty-five years of service with the 
company. <A suitably engraved gold 
watch was presented him, the presen 
tation address being made by Waverley 
Smithie, one of Mr. Blue’s assistants. 
Kahn, another assistant, acted as 
toastmaster. There were nearly seven 
ty-five persons present. Among. the 
guests was W. E. Snead, manager of 
the Lynehburg district of the Metropoli 
tan. Mr. Blue, who is originally from 
Grafton, W. Va., started out with the 
company in New Orleans in 1900, work 
ing there seven years. He was then 
transferred to Jacksonville, Fla., and 
was made manager there in 1908. 
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SELLS "$500,000 MODIFIED LIFE 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansar Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 


E. G. Letieats Peodection In Week’s 
Time To Wide Diversity Of Risks 


An. indication of the diversity of the 
classes to which the Modified Life policy 
appeals is cited in the recent experience 
of Elmer G. Leterman; vice-president 
of Arthur: W. Stebbins & -Co.,: Iie. 
New York City brokers. In one week’s 
time Mr, Leterman placed through the 
Henry L. Rosenfeld agency of The 
Prudential in New York City $500,000 
ot business all on this plan. 1 
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UNIFORM PREMIUM CHANGES Actual Mortality 62.4% 
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at the time the ‘policy was issued, and 256 Broadway New York 
no change will be made to monthly 
premiums of less than five dollars - : _ 
The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 
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anit Wich Valen Limited Payment and Endowment THROUGH 
ee Attractive and Novel Features AGENCY 
Low Cost 


STAFF ONLY 
Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 
give Agents unsurpassed money-making —— 
E. J. NEPrEn Presiden 
T. SMITH, Vice-President AS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice- ‘._ —~ 
DUNBAR SOHNSTON, Secretary = R. DROWN, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. 
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Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
FREDERIC H. RHODES, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its 
reputation for stability and fair dealing 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its polleyho ders 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to Its 
their business 

Its policy contraets’ give to earh individual insurer full protection, 
interest of all its polleyholders 


JOUN BARKER, Vice 


business that have given it a high 


representatives to develop and hold 


safeguarding, at the same time, the 


President ROBERT H. DAVENPORT, Secretary 




















NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 




















| PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
" AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OF ‘FER, BACKED BY 
; REAL CO-OPERATION. 
JACKSON MALONEY A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Vice-President Manager of Agencies 
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F. ROBERTSON-JONES AT ALBANY 


So far as THe Eastern UNDERWRITER 
can learn no one is finding any fault 
with F. Robertson-Jones, of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Publicity Bureau, 
for bluntly telling labor union leaders 
at Albany, in front of members of a 
legislative committee, that he thought 
their advocacy of a monopolistic com- 
pensation insurance fund in this state 
and in other states was strictly selfish 
and that such advocacy is the principal 
championship of such funds. Further- 
more, there are insurance men who feel 
that there has been too much pussy- 
footing in previous treatment of the sub- 
ject. No one is in a better position than 
is Mr. Jones to grasp the underlying 
motives of labor leaders in trying to up- 
set the present system of workmen’s 
compensation in this state. When Mr. 
Tones said at Albany that a monopolistic 
fund would throw thousands of people 
out of work, he declared in answer to 
further interrogation: 

“T mean agents, brokers, home office 
employes, inspectors, safety engineers, 
adjusters, etc.” 

Matthew Woll, one of the leading la- 
bor leaders and former lieutenant of 
Samuel Gompers, then made the retort: 
“T think it would be much better for the 
state to look to the needy and injured 
workmen before it worries about insur- 
ance brokers and agents.” 

This is sophistry because the workmen 
of the state are now being looked after 
by the compensation law not only justly 
but liberally. Companies are paying 
millions of dollars in this country over 
and above what would be a fair and 
just compensation, but organized labor 
remains dissatisfied. With every session 
of the legislature there are more de- 
mands for broadening the cover, increas- 
ing the benefits, shortening the waiting 
period. Where is it to stop? 

An analysis of why the labor people 
want a monopolistic fund shows these 
among other reasons: 

It will enable them to assume con- 
trol of machinery which will immediately 


provide jobs for thousands of people and 
furnish offices to which organized labor 
can exert its influence in having favor- 
ites appointed. 

It will furnish organized labor with an 
opportunity to discriminate against non- 
union injured workmen. 

It will offer innumerable opportunities 
for the control of large sums of money 
which can be diverted to political and 
other purposes. The reserves would 
have to be invested and the temptation 
to buy bonds of municipalities and coun- 
ties which would result in an exchange 
of political-labor favors is obvious. 
Then, too, there would be a chance to 
make large deposits in the labor banks. 

The general public has never given any 
indication that it wants monopolistic 
compensation insurance. 





YORK-ANTWERP RULES OF 1924 


It seems a pity that the York-Antwerp 
Rules, 1924, governing the settlement of 
general average claims in marine insur- 
ance, should not have been accepted by 
American interests at the conference 
held last week at Washington under the 
auspices of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. Marine underwriting 
companies, brokers and average ad- 
justers, represented by a committee of 
five from New York, were in favor of 
the adoption of the rules as formulated 
last summer in Stockholm, but the ship- 
ping representatives objected to the 
present from and called for certain 
amendments. Thus, the Rules were de- 
clared unacceptable and another interna- 
tional conference urged to pass upon 
objections. 


In the light of past experience, inter- 
national conferences are not the easiest 
things to create, once the subject at 
issue has heen discussed thoroughly at 
such a conference and definite conclu- 
sions reached. Last year was the time 
when American representatives, clothed 
with official power, should have pressed 
their viewpoints at the International Law 
Association meeting. The agenda of 
the Stockholm conference was published 
weeks in advance as well as the report 
of the chairman of the committee on 
general average changes. Nevertheless, 
American shipping interests neglected 
to be represented adequately at this im- 
portant gathering. 


When the York-Antwerp Rules of 
1924 were endorsed finally at the con- 
ference they reflected the best compro- 
mise that could be obtained after months 
of effort by men of the highest intelli- 
gence and capabilities. These rules are 
distinctly an improvement over the orig- 
inal York-Antwerp Rules, valuable as 
the latter unquestionably have been over 
a period of more than thirty years. 
Conditions in the shipping and marine 
underwriting world have changed and 
the amendments decided upon conform 
to the world situation as it exists today. 

in the event that other maritime 
powers of the world do not receive 
favorably the request for a second in- 
ternational conference on general av- 
erage, it is to be hoped that American 
interests will follow the suggestion of 
the marine insurance men to adopt the 
rules as the great majority of important 
shipping countries have done already, 
and then, as the opportunity presents it- 
self, to suggest amendments without 
scrapping the entire structure. 














The Human Side of Insurance 




















E. R. HARDY 


E. R. Hardy, assistant manager of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
and a man who has devoted his leisure 
hours to educating his fellowmen, par- 
ticularly in the insurance business—only 
Mr. Hardy has no such thing as “leisure 
hours”—has just finished the “History of 
Fire Insurance,” covering many interest- 
ing human-interest features, which will 
be printed by the Insurance Society of 
New York. 

7 

T. V. Van Heusen, of Messrs. A. T. 
Van Heusen & Son, Hartford agents at 
Amsterdam, New York, has sent The Hart- 
ford Agent an interesting photo of a pile 
of hail-stones picked up after one of last 
summer’s storms. According to Mr. Van 
Heusen, these hail-bullets, which were al- 
most as large as eggs, damaged fruit crops 
to the extent of thousands of dollars 
and also punctured roofs and smashed 
practically every window that was exposed 
to the driving force of the storm. “My 
own house was not excepted,’ says Mr. 
Van Heusen. 

* * * 

H. C. Walker, who has represented the 
Fidelity & Deposit in Binghamton as 
agent and attorney for a number of 
years, was formerly mayor of Bingham- 
ton and then lieutenant-governor of the 
state. After completing that term ot 
office, he decided to remain out of poli- 
tics. However, it is understood that the 
Democratic party in Binghamton is try- 
ing to persuade him to run again for 
mayor. 


E. M. Linville, president of the New 
York Indemnity Company, has resigned 
and is succeeded by M. O. Garner, who, 
after a wide experience in casualty and 
surety, since the first of this year has 
been one of the two general counsel of 
the National Surety. The resignation 
of Mr. Linville, one of the most enter- 
prising, aggressive and able insurance 
men in the country, is a surprise. He 
was largely instrumental in organizing 
the personnel of the New York Indem- 
nity and it has a fine staff of executives. 
He came to the New York Indemnity 
from the Ocean. For eleven years Mr. 
Garner was with the Maryland. 


* * * 


Miss Anna T. Rusche, agency director 
of the women’s department of the New 
York Life office at 2 West 45th Street, 
started as a stenographer and now has fifty 
women under her direction. She is active 
in the Masonic Order of the Eastern Star 
and she is the subject of an article in the 
“Masonic Review” for March. 


x* * © 


W. R Harper, general agent for the 
Aetna Life in Philadelphia, was a visitor 
at the Hart & Eubank agency of the 
company in New York this week. Mr. 
Harper is considered one of the leading 
authorities on group insurance in the 
country. 


MISSOURI SCANDAL 


Will Be _ Investigation of Missouri 
Finance Commissioner’s Office as 
Result of Alleged Confession 


A statewide grand jury investigation 
of the official conduct of Frank C. Mills- 
paugh, Canton, Mo., Missouri Finance 
Commissioner, has been announced fo!- 
lowing an alleged confession to the St. 
Louis “Post-Dispatch,” by Roy T. Myers, 
who was cashier of the Citizens Trust 
Co., of Gorin, Mo., which failed eight 
months ago. Myers is alleged to have 
asserted that immunity was paid for by 
officers of the trust company while the 
law was being violated. Insurance men 
are interested because in the Myers 
statement he discusses his relations with 
Jerome B. McCutchan, of the American 
General Indemnity Corporation and In- 
terstate Casualty Co. 

It is a most interesting tale of “high 
finance” and has an especial bearing on 
how the American General Indemnity 
was alleged to have been formed. The 
St. Louis “Post-Dispatch” prints a seven 
column story about the incidents, some 
features of which are denied by inter- 
ested parties. 











Assumes New York Life’s fustrelion Liabilities 


Announcement has just been made 
of an agreement between the New York 
Life Insurance Company and the Na- 
tional Mutual Life Association of Aus- 
tralia Ltd., by which the former com- 
pany reinsures all policies issued in 
Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, with 
the latter for a fixed premium of £750,- 
000 ($3,750,000). The total amounts of 
policies thus transferred aggregate be- 
tween £2,000,000 and £2,500,000 ($10,- 
000,000 to $12,500,000). 

The New York Life will not resume 
the acceptance of new insurances in 
Australasia. Under the agreement the 
National Mutual takes over the manage- 
ment of the Australasian business of the 
New York Life, acting for it in all 
dealings in connection with its policies. 
All the conditions of the policy con- 
tracts will be carried out by the Na- 
tional Mutual exactly as they would 
have been by the New York Life. The 
policy holders will receive from the 
National Mutual the same bonuses or 


dividends as they would have received 
from the New York Life. Policy hold- 
ers will be given the opportunity to 
exchange their membership with the 
New York Life for membership with 
the National Mutual on the same terms 
and conditions as are already embodied 
in their policies. 

The present transaction is being car- 
ricd out on lines almost identical with 
those of the Equitable transaction 1 
1923. There were originally three big 
American companies transacting life in- 
surance business in Australasia. The 
business of two of them has now 
passed to the National Mutual, and the 
third company is the Mutual of New 
York, which is still continuing opera- 
tions. : 

Under the present contract the New 
York Life Company is obligated to pay 
during this month (March) £750,000 in 
gold. Owing to the exchange position 
the transaction may have to be carrie 
out on the basis of a gold shipment 
from New York to Australia. 
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Heated Hearings On 
Reciprocals In Hub 


FIRE AND CASUALTY PROTEST 





President of Brokers’ Association Fears 
“Flood of Assessmentism”; E. C. 
Stone’s Vigoroys Opposition 





The Boston papers last week were 
filled with accounts of the various hear- 
ings in the legislature about the measure 
to permit reciprocals to enter the state. 
The life companies are in favor of the 
reciprocals coming in. The fire and cas- 
ualty people are not. Some of the hear- 
ings were exciting, there being charges 
and counter charges. 

William F. Macy, of Boston, president 
of the Insurance Brokers’ Association 
of Massachusetts, spoke against the bill. 
He argued that if reciprocal exchanges 
were permitted there would be a repe- 
tition of the history of the disastrous 
experience of thirty years ago when the 
State was flooded, he said, with assess- 
ment plan insurance companies which 
took millions of dollars out of the people 
of Massachusetts and then failed. 

Mr. Macy said he would not oppose 
a proper reciprocal insurance bill, but 
asserted that the bill recommended by 
the recess committee ignored the bill 
drawn by Insurance Commissioner Wes- 
ley kX. Monk last year. He expressed 
the highest confidence in Commissioner 
Monk, 


The Massachusetts Commissioner 

Senator James G. Moran, of Mansfield, 
Senate chairman of the committee, 
asked: “Would you agree to have the 
committee report a bill which received 
the sanction of Commissioner Monk?” 

“Yes, [ would,” replied Mr. Macy. “J 
think, perhaps, it would be only fair to 
the insurance men to give them a chance 
to go over such a bill. But the ques- 
tion has been put to me, if I would be 
willing to submit to the insurance com- 
missioner, and must answer it in the af- 
firmative. I realize that some of my 
iriends may not agree with my stand in 
this, but I will stand by my answer.” 

“We have heard from time to time 
for many, many years,” said Mr. Macy, 
“that the insurance companies over- 
charge the public. That is an old cry. 
We hear it again today. But there is 
not a single bit of evidence before the 
committee that any company has over- 
charged.” 


E. C. Stone One Of Principal Opponents 
To Measure 


Edward C. Stone, appearing for the 
Massachusetts Association of Casualty 
Underwriters, traced the history of 
House 923 and Senate 490, and said he 
would show the committee that not only 
were safeguards not present in House 
1120, but that distinct advantages were 
given to reciprocal organizations which 
were not given to stock or mutual com- 
panies; that there were no requirements 
lor a reserve similar to those required 
for the latter; that the bill signally fails 
to give the protection required by the 
laws of the State. 

Early in his description of previous 
hearings, which he said were attended 
by only one private individual, outside 
attorneys for the proponents and the 
Opposition, and on his outline history of 
the two-year legal fight in the Legisla- 
ture, Mr. Stone ran against a barrage 
of questions from members of the com- 
mittee. Asked concerning English in- 
surance companies, referred to in the 
hearings last week, Mr. Stone said he 
defied anybody to point to a United 
States branch of an English company 
that has failed; or that has not paid 

cents on the dollar on all losses. 
© the suggestion by Representative 


Conway that their rates made this quite 
possible, Mr. Stone asserted that their 
charges are not higher than those of 
domestic corporations and that in addi- 
tion these foreign companies pay twice 
the premium taxes of domestic concerns, 
pay a tax to the Federal Government, 
and furnish employment to many citi- 
zens of Massachusetts. Asked if the 
reciprocal companies, in returning pre- 
miums of 80 to 94 per cent. to those 
insured did not indicate a return flow of 
income to other Massachusetts citizens, 
Mr. Stone countered by asking for one 
example of a reciprocal which paid such 
returns. 


Danger In Power Of Attorney 


_ Reciprocal companies are not corpora- 
tions, Mr. Stone held; and not required 
to maintain reserves; certainly are not 
placed on an equal footing with other 
companies in Massachusetts. He said 
the position of the opposition is that 
of strongly endorsing the minority re- 
port of the joint special committee which 
favors Senate 490, with seven amend- 
ments, these covering financial require- 
ments and especially the inclusion of a 
standard form of power of attorney, ap- 
proved by the Insurance Commissioner. 
Mr. Stone dwelt at length on the dan- 
gers of giving the attorney in fact for 
reciprocal companies any form of power 
of attorney unapproved by the Insur- 
ance Commissioner. He took exception 
also to the phraseology of the proposed 
statute which requires no deposit by the 
new company and permits its surplus 
to be kept anywhere with no way to get 
at it. The danger from an unscrupulous 
man acting as attorney in fact was pic- 
tured in his description of a reciprocal 
company as a group of individuals ap- 
pointing their manager or attorney in 
fact, giving him the power of attorney 
and signing an agreement that this at- 
torney may do certain things under the 
power of attorney, such as issuing in- 
surance policies, the security behind 
which is the financial responsibility and 
—" of the individuals so organ- 
ized. 


Reciprocal Insurance Limited 


Representative J. Bradford Davis, who 
signed the minority report, preceded Mr. 
Stone at the hearing. He said there 
had been no great public demand for 
this form of insurance at the hearings 
last year; that the so-called saving pos- 
sible on returned premiums could be 
duplicated by the mutual companies al- 
ready operating in Massachusetts; that 
it was the duty of the Legislature to 
enact laws for the benefit of citizens 
of Massachusetts, not for the benefit 
of citizens of other States. The first 
requisite of insurance, Mr. Davis said, 
is security, which has been already 
established by existing laws; the second, 
a low rate, which he pointed out “is 
not so high at present for dwellings.” 
Reciprocal insurance, he said, is limited 
to certain classes of business, is not a 
general insurance business.” He ad- 
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mitted, on questioning by the com- 
mittee, that unscrupulous men might be 
found in the employment of corpora- 
tions also. The witness said he had not 
made the inspection tour to exchanges 
in the West because he thought it was 
more profitable to remain at home than 
to visit offices for an hour or two and 
come away impressed whether the com- 
pany employed good-looking stenog- 
raphers and what kind of furniture was 
used. 


A One-Man Business 


In conclusion, Mr. Davis said the re- 
ciprocal insurance business is too much 
of a one-man business, with additional 
danger in the power to name his advisory 
board. 

Representative Slater Washburn also 
spoke for the minority report. He said 
he had failed to note any great demand 
for the legislation and that he felt Sen- 
ate 490 and the amendments surpassed 
the provisions of House 1120. 


Mr. Washburn called attention to the 
fact that of the six men signing the re- 
cess committee’s report three had re- 
served their rights or filed a minority 
report. “I am not opposed to the theory 
of reciprocal insurance if it is properly 
safeguarded,” he declared. “If we go 
into this form of insurance, I want to 
see the public properly protected. That 
is why I favor the minority report, which 
is in reality the bill filed last year by 
the insurance commissioner, with seven 
additional reservations placed on it to 
further safeguard it. If you draft a bill 
along these lines I believe you will have 
gone as far as you can to protect the 
people of Massachusetts.” 





FINAL HEARING 





Alleged That Massachusetts Business 
Corporations Imperil Assets By 
Insuring In Reciprocals 


Boston, March 24.—With several mem- 
bers of the insurance fraternity feeling 
that they had not had an ample oppor- 
tunity to be heard, with some questions 
still unanswered in the minds of the 
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committee, the public hearing on House 
1120, this year’s reciprocal bill, was de- 
clared closed this noon by Chairman Mo- 
ran, of the joint legislative insurance 
committee. George L. Barnes, counsel 
for the Massachusetts Mutual Fire In- 
surance Association, stressed the point 
that under House 1120 the officers of 
any Massachusetts business corporation 
might encounter and even wipe out the 
assets of that corporation by entering 
into a reciprocal contract. This would 
be done, he claimed, without the consent 
of the stockholders of the corporation. 
He cited sections of the bill wherein it 
states that a subscriber was liable on 
one risk for ten per cent. of his net 
worth and, therefore, if he had ten risks 
he had made possible the assignment 
of all his assets to an insolvent recip- 
rocal exchange. With humor and subtle 
sarcasm Edward C. Stone concluded the 
arguments of the opposition. He ac- 
cused Walter K. Chorn of answering 
questions pertinent to House 1120 by 
reading from various powers of attorney 
which were not called for under House 
1120 and were therefore irrelevant. He 
insisted that a standard power of at- 
torney and a more adequate definition 
of reserves in relation to liability insur- 
ance be incorporated in the bill. He 
accused the proponents of the legisla- 
tion of befogging the issue and of skill- 
fully evading question with beautiful ex- 
hibitions of mental dexterity. 

In conclusion, Mr. Stone urged the 
committee to remember that they were 
legislating for the common people and 
not for stock mutual or even for the 
reciprocal jnsurance companies. 


COL. BULKELEY IN INSURANCE 


Well Known Lecturer Made Representa- 
tive Public Relations Committee 
of National Board 


Col. Barry Bulkeley, well known edu- 
cator, author and lecturer, has been ap- 
pointed special representative of the 
committee on Public Relations of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and is now on a speaking trip before 
assications of credit men in the East 
and South. 

A graduate of Amherst, he taught in 
Washington schools and then traveled 
throughout the country as a lecturer. 

While speaking in the interest of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad he specialized 
for sometime on Yellowstone Park, help- 
ing to make that national park well 
known to the public. 

As a representative of the Interior De- 
partment and the Navy Department of 
the Government he lectured about sev- 
eral of the great expositions of America. 
He is the author of “Washington, Old 
and New,” a historical sketch of that 
city. His title of Colonel was given him 
by the Army and Navy Union, the old- 
est military organization in the United 
States. 

C. M. Nichols has opened a binding 
office at 45 John Street, for the Employ- 
ers’ Fire. 
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Loss Msi Disease 
Adjusting Problems 


OVER TWENTY MEET HERE 


W. O. Robb Presents Mortgagee Ques- 


tion; No Amount Policy and Gar- 
ment Working Risks Discussed 
in Informal luncheon meeting was 
held Jast Friday of company adjusters 
ind independent adjusters at the Drug 
ind Chemical Club, with about twenty 
mn attendan Phe allay Wa 
lanned the Insurance Societ of 
p | fi 4 | Ca assistant 
' j ( orth British & Mer 
nti! esidit Nn ‘ ibsence 
! if | Kenned Phe ide 
1 these luncheons re larly ‘ap 
caled to the men present, as it will be 
i means jor them to gather informall 
r cdiscussiot miportant problem 
\ teature oi tl luncheon was a que 
mn submitted b Will (), Robb, man 
er otf the New York Fire Insurances 
! ‘ gre 2 follow 
! i nel t of the lortyayve 1 
Noisurance enough to comply wit! 
requirements, or prevent the opera 
on of the average or coinsurance claus 
hed to thre pohey one of the kind 
nH neglect trom the consequences of 
uch the mortvavee j protected o that 
Own recover vould not be reduced 
Inder the operation of the coinsurance 
Clause because of the shortage of in 
rance ‘dd 
Phe adjusters held that the mortgagor 


of the coinsurance 
ettled in’ New 
il decision. 

raised as to how ad 
working out in the so 
called no amount automobile — policy 
losse This policy is now being written 
in the Middle West and Pacific 


ind according to 


bound by the term 
AUSE Phi ha been 
York State by a leg 
Phe point wa 


justments were 


Coast. 


opinions expressed 


there 45 nothing--te -indicate -a great 
amount of trouble in adjusting losses, al 
ene h in New York City the experience 
might not be as successful. Mention was 
als oO sade of a no amount grain policy 


being successfully written in the Middle 


West on a’ field charge per acre. An- 
other matter brought up was the gar- 
ment working risk situation, the feeling 
being that if. adjusters could be a little 
more certain of getting reliable apprais- 
ers it would be helpful. 

(sreeting were sent to George R. 
-agison, independent adjuster, who is 


just recovering 
typhoid fever. 


from a long siege of 


A SEASON FOR SIDELINES 

lwo weeks ago fire insurance companies 
vere rushing out special advertisements 
for earthquake imsurance based upon the 
mall tremor felt through this whole sec 
tion of the country. This week the tex1 
of these ads is eentered on tornado and 
floater insurance, thus capitalizing 
the mid-west tornado and the big fire at 


tourist 


Pidin Beach which totally destroyed one 
of the old and fashionable winter resort 
hotel Phere is no question but that local 


agents have not been able to develop the 


nial ide-lines of fire insurance which the 
COMmMpanie will write.» The public necds a 
triking example of a disaster before the 
lesson comes home, and while the destrue 
fron of lives and property is a terrible thing, 


aaa ned conserousne 


‘\nd me time for the 
before the 


s usually follows. 
agent to sell his in 
Uranice indifferent attitude 


returns. 


PERRIN GETS DELAWARE 
W. L. Perrin & Son, one of the large 
fire agencies in this city, have been ap 
pointed New York City agents of the 


Delaware of New York. Arthur H. 
Rasp has been appointed agent for 
Brooklyn. He is closely affiliated with 


the Perrin which represents 
such other strong companies as the Ag 
ricultural, Milwaukee Mechanies and the 
Ohio Farmers. 


agency, 

















O. J. PRIOR, President 





INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Ineurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 




















Breeden Resigns As Head Of 
America Fore Group On Coast 


The America Fore companies have 
announced with regret that John = P. 
Breeden, secretary, and W. W. Grove, 


assistant secretary of the Continental 


and Farmers who have been in charge 


of the Pacific Coast department of these 


companies, have resigned as of April I. 


Mr. Breeden has accepted the place of 
Pacific Coast manager for another large 
Alfred L. Merritt, 


Breeden was jointly in charge 


company. with 


whom Mr. 
of the business of the 
lore companies, will be secretary of all 
companies for the group and will be 
assisted by Assistant Secretary C. V. 
McCarthy. Alfred L. Merritt has been 
(except for a short time during which 
he was connected with the Fidelity 
Phenix Agency in Los Angeles) secre 
tary of the Fidelity-Phenix and Amer 
ican Kagle since January, 1923. 


Coast America 


REJOINS PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 
George I. Dillon, who resigned six 
months ago as counterman for the Penn- 
sylvania Tire to become treasurer of the 
Joseph A. Brady Fire Agency, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, has returned to the Pennsyl 
vania as a Philadelphia special agent and 
ispector. 


N. Y. City Fire Loss Figures 
Show 40% Increase This Year 


Figures prepared by the New York 
Board of ire Underwriters show that 
the fire loss situation in this city has 
taken a turn for the worse this year. An 
increase of nearly 40% in the New York 
City territory during January and Feb 
ruary has been reported by the commit 
tee on losses and adjustments. There 


were, 1,135 losses reported this year, 


amounting to $5,240,000, as compared with 


$3,746,000 last year. As the loss commit 
tee handles only those involving 
four or more offices, it is estimated that 
these figures cover about two-thirds of 
the actual fire losses. The showing made 
so far is distinctly ging as there 
for a better start for 1925, 


le SSes 


was hope 


G. R. BRANSON RECOVERING 


George R. Branson, well-known inde- 
pendent adjuster of fire who has 
been in a hospital here for eighteen 
weeks suffering from typhoid fever, has 
recovered sufficiently to leave today for 
the Jersey seacoast to convalesce. 


losses, 


SEND OUT BASEBALL SCHEDULE 

The National Liberty has issued an 
official copy of the National League 
and American League baseball schedules 
for the 1925 games, which has been 
sent to its field force. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND 


TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 


A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. 


Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Casitel ......: $3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities 


Net Surplus. ... 


8,536,871.80 


3,586,660.11 
Assets ....... $15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 





Hemwry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

Jchn Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mer. 


Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


THE 


GirardF.<M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ....... $1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


3,213,098.14 
1,260,934.06 


israel $5, 474, 032.20 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 


Net Surplus... . 


Assets 











Nea) Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mer. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
eee $ 600,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance lund and 

Reserve for all 

all other liabilities | 2,575,127.95 
Net Surplus.... 1,000,362.98 


Assets ........ $4,175,490.93 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 











H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...... .$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus.... 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 





Assets ........ $5,252,813.31 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 











LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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For years an unsuccessful:attempt: has 
been made in the New York legislature 
to pass a measure which would :prohibit 
life insurance companies from | favoring 
certain brokers in. the matter..ef insur- 
ance on property where the insurance 


company 
attempt 


holds .a.mortgage. Such .an 
was made this year, .the bill 
having been introduced: by Senator .Mar- 
tin J. Kennedy of this city, himself an 
insurance broker. 

The examination. by Senator Kennedy 
of Walter Stabler, comptroller of ‘the 
Metropolitan Life, and-in charge of .the 
Metropolitan’s mortgage ° investments, 
The “favored broker”. 
Metropolitan is Malcolm |B, 


was interesting. 
ot the 


Dutcher. 


Vite Seomname About “Favored Brokers” 


et »employ van .expert of «unusual ability to see 
Tots those policies were right. Not one in ten 
my, ‘the brokers would.bring them: to us. stamped 


paid, aud, yqu.cannot: expect us to receive a fire 


~ Ingitrance ‘poticy that:is,not paid. As we han- 
devit, the is. sent us at the first of the 
intérast Heriadgand it is.paid-by us, .and-at the 
traxt”ivterest ,date. of .the mortgage the premium 
.istinctudé m ‘thé ‘interest notice. . L.think we 
haixdle Nnofe .of \this business than all the rest’ 
of flte life. iqsurange companies-in this state put 
togetkers < 

Q. -Llow lotig has your company followed the 
practices of designating™the firm of -brokers .to 
Whom business Would bes sent. or, policies. arranged 
vtor? 

A. Betweeh 
{same firm. 


forty and. fifty years with the 
.O. “Is‘one of the 
Sa members of , your 


A. ,No, sir. 
Was he 


members of this firm also 

organization ? 

f W. at any time? 

} #l think the-older Mr. 

‘anienes remains sin the 

5 Se In your conypany 

$ fmancial itetest 
JA. Absolutely 
QO. The law 


Dutcher, 
ssame 


and .that 
channel. 

have the officers any 
in the brokers designated? 
noe. 


suggdésted here is not ‘entirely 


ae ; ; : ats 1 “new. We have onevin the Banking Law, you 
The examination in part io Ows:: "know that. You also know ,that one of the 

; “tothe edrance combenion en bates Caleta 
Mr. Stabler: We Had in force in New ther insurance companies.in this state followed 


York State.on December 31, 
QO0,000 on mortgages. 


1924, $313;,- 
That $313,000,000 
is included in. the total: oi 

$547,000,000 loaned on mortgages .in the 
United States and Canada so ‘that New 
York has very much more than ‘its pro 

portion of funds loaned in this way. The. 
responsibility is to see that those -enor- 


in this state 


mous sums are properly protétved .ly 
fire insurance. Shue 
This bill proposes that the appoint 


ment of experts on fire insurance .issnot 
permitted; that the company is sot .per- 
mitted to make the appointment. 
not say, we can't appoint our own coun-’ 
sel to examine the title? Why not. say 
the borrower’s lawyer is to examire the 
title? Why not say we can't appouit 
our own physician? Why not require 
that the borrower’s engineers . shaultl 
make the examination,and certify to us? 

It is not right,:in our opinion, for you 
gentlemen to place the responsibility for 

these funds; to take from our harjds one 

of the methods we consider essential to 
the proper protection of these fuhds. |. 
think it is hardly necessary to say that 

there is no profit in this method what 


ever for the Metropolitan -or .anybody 
else. ‘There is, however, a very con- 
siderable saving in .expense, .for if we 


did not have this expert service‘we would 
be obliged to hire experts and pay them 
ourselves. 1 don’t think you will feel 


that it iss proper to do this «when -We~--=---- += 


have this superior service given us for 
nothing, particularly as it costs the bor 


rower nothing. 

©. By Senator Kennedy: Mr. Stabler, are 
policies covering mortgages in your company 
issued on the standard form otf policy pre 
scribed by the State of New York? Can your 
representatives. issue these policies giving any 
greater coverage? 

A. By Mr. Stabler: I think not, sir. 

Q. Is the policy similar in form-and sub 
Stance to those supplied and prescribed by othe1 
brokers? 

As far as those features are concerned. 
© Are there other institutions similar -to 
yours in this state that follow the prac 


tice of your company, 


that is, providing in their 
applications that the 


Why ”:: 


the. practice sthat 


your company continues to 
follbw. 

f have been told,that the New York Life 
dial got one titte, ' 
$ 34. You also know «that they have discon- 
finned that practice ? 
tl a. Mr. Stabler, do ,you mean to say that 
ithe Metropolitan Life .accepts these policies 
without any check? 


, A. Yes, we do. We 
the form is correet. A clerk looks them over 

that the amounts are correct as to cover- 
age and«premiums, ete. We are dependent upon 
sts firm upon whom we have depended for over 
lorty yyears and always, or never, with any 
loss to us from any action on their part. They 
keep track of the expirations, the policies are 
renewed by them as a matter. of ‘form, ‘as a 
(matter of rule, We pay these bills and charge 


never look to see that 


tO See 


to the different owners and the bills go out 
with -the mterest : notice, 

O. .Do the brékets that represent your com- 
pany place .the (business in-companies selected 
by your compatry, or do you permit them to 
use their discretion as to where the insurance 
shall be placed? 

A. We léave thatto them, placing upon them 
the restrictions «of capital and ae of any 
company, we will take in. the State of New York, 
The limit is $300,000 capital and $500,000 surplus— 
a total of $800,000 as to:the minimum amount 
of net assets where instrance is to cover prop- 
erty in the.State of New York. In addition to 
that. they keep track ‘of the amount of insurance 
in : different compaties in certain sections of 
the risk-and distribution. ‘That distributes the 
risk among the different companies to provide 
in the event of a-great conflagration. 

Q. Do you know how many of the directors 
of the. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company are 
directors in the company from whom you can 
procure this insurance? 

Ay .I.don’t think any of them. 


Q. What provision is made for examination 
so as to bring about reduction in rates in casés 
where they are spread throughout the country? 

A. The brokers do ‘not do this except in 
New York City and surroundings but on all 
other loans and in-other states the owners are 
notified that they can place their insurance 
with their own brokers but under the direction 
of our: brokéts, Our position is that it must be 
sent ‘to our ‘brokers for examination before we 
will accept the loan, 


Q. Do you leave it to their 
throughout the United States? 

A. Our brokers must pass upon the propo- 
sition. 

O. Do your brokers make an examination of 

the premises before the loan is made? 
In the City of New York they inspect the 
premises. If the building is to be built and they 
can make recommendations that will make the 
building safer and reduce the fire insurance, 
they have done so, and it actually saves them 
money. 

QO. Do you know that it is the practice of 
most insurance, brokers to render services simi- 
lar to the one you describe without charge? 

A. I don’t know, «sir. 


own discretion 


: reat American 


Sede Insurance Company 


Choose AY 4 I Choose 
Your UU or Your 
sCompiaty INCORPORATED -1872 Compeny 
ce rai ener sachets 1, 1925 


' 
§ 


21. 


- $12, .500. 000.00 


ERVE FOR ALL” OTHER LIABILITIES 


38,962.19 


ET SURPLU 


14, 337, 235. 32 
48,176.197.51 


a oe LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$164,897,335.64 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 





insurance shall le placed j i . ; 
only through,a broker designated by the com ™ * 
pany ? g 9 9 
= I don’t believe they do. I want .to say in 4 rd 
that respect there are a great many -things that... * g eee ° A 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company does Ilome Olfice, One Liberty Street 
that others do not. As you know, the Metro . a “ 
politan Life furnishes nursing service tree to New yY ork Cit y 
certain of its policy holders. No other-company ~ . ‘ ms ° -h / ; J y 
does that, and, two and three-quarter - million: = ; 
Visits were made.in the United States and Can 
ada which cost the policy “holders -.nothing. § (WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
wa te oe ee done stp spell z ‘ ©. R., STREET, Vice-President GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
the work ginning in 192 7 ge 4 ope rks y W. L. LERCH,, Manager 210' Sansome Street 

EL 922, s s<5 ‘ ( F Sy meas tee . ; ° ier r 
house housing 1025: families. The limit of the » ¢ +44 : 310 S.Michigan Ave., Chicago, HI. San Francisco, California 
cn S nine dollars per room ‘per month. e4 : 

OW 3 , OSTOD ‘FICE 
he We shall concede that . you ,do a sated? if #2 iia ee venir _ sip . 
Ps ul of social service work. “Wotld you .pyt os @: 4, _ ROGERS :& HOWES, Managers, 4,Liberty Square, Boston, Mags. 
the selection of brokers in the same, class as ad f ~“ 
social service? : 2 othe ; MARINE DEPARTMENT 
A. Net at all, sir. «We do it .to,proteéct,our’ & . ‘ 


policy holders and .I am 


certain «we jazer z The 
We haverboun pt is ste teenie” eer'e® fo SAN FRANC ISCO—George L. 
In New York City we have -at. leas st ¢six ‘thop- 4 Poe “np ttl CHICAGO 
peed. mortgages. If. we had to-do* busitféss ywith *, ov 
very broker that came to-us, we wotld rave “#9 @# 


- snaaied 





ene ee 





we Aegglt Sse! a eo ae 


ae i 


NEM « “YORK + Wan. H. MeGee & Co., General Agents, 15: William Street 


West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
Wm. HoMeGee & Co.,Geén’l Agts., lusurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES ‘THROUGHOUT THE ‘UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Q. Are a large amount of mortgages in the 


Greater City held by your company covering 
dwellings? 


A. -A .large number, but not the greatest 
amount. 
0. Do you cover buildings of other char- 


acter? 

A. Yes, sir. Public buildings, apartment 
dwellings, office buildings, some of the large de- 
partment stores, hotels, loft buildings. We lend 
on all of those. We have a great many on small 
dwellings. 

QO. Your company’s reason for not distribut- 
ing this business is that your brokers are ex- 
perts in that particular line of work? Are not 
other brokers equally qualified as well to su- 
pervise and see that the rate is reduced to the 
minimum ? 

A. Ihave no doubt there are a great many 
who are, sir. But don’t forget that the large 
loans which need most of this expert service 
are not as many in number as the smaller ones, 
and while we might get good service from 
some of the other brokers, on the smaller loans 
we would get no service whatever. The owner 
of the building jis protected by our method 
better than he would be through his own 
broker. If he has it in his power to place the 
insurance, he has to keep track of. it 
the insurance is placed without asking him 
anything about it. The owner of the house, 
with the Metropolitan Life is never uninsured. 

©. Do not most brokers notify their chents 
when policies are about to expire, and when pre- 
miums are due? 

A.--They do if they get notice ot it. We have 
several thousand loang on small dwellings and 
apartment houses whose owners know that we 
have a fire insurance company that can keep 
track of premiums when due, and it is absolutely 
in their hands to after the insurance. A 
great many will forget and we have to place 
the policy in order to protect ourselves and 
them. 

QO. On 
loan on it, 
do you 
through 

A ; 


because 


look 


a building worth $500,000, with $400,000 

according te the co-insurance clause, 
require that all that insurance go 
your hands? 
es, sir, 

©. Even in excess of the 
gage? 

A. Some arrangement 
that. ‘The mortgage is 
the insurance, 


Q. Suppose we only want you to carry $250,- 
000; would that be all right with the company 
as ‘long as their interests are protected? 

A. The property must be insured for 
thet would be the amount of our 
The great risk is not in destruction but in 
serious damage and, if the property was in- 
sured for less than 80%, and the building was 
gutted, as it could be, all that the company 
would pay is its proportion of the 


amount of the mort- 
could be 


: made about 
frequently 


more than 


80%— 
mortgage. 


loss and the 
owner would have to stand the rest, or, if he 
could not, we would have to stand it, but we 


must feel at all 


©. Have you, 
fire insurance? 


times protected. 
therefore, $547,000,000 worth of 


A. In the State of New York $350,000,000. 
O. Does your cashier collect the money? 
A. At interest dates. At the first of the 


month the broker sends the 
the bill and charge each 
portionate share of it. 


O. Is there anything about the 
you employ that varies from the 
prescribed by the State? 

Answer by M. B. Dutcher: The standard 
form is required for use on all New York State 
policies. That form is subject to modification. 
The form is one of the most Ra ae Lyre features 
of expert brokerage service. don’t think there 
is any feature of our form .o in compliance 
with the law, although it is practically impos- 
sible to keep forms right up to date due to the 
underwriters. Other brokers’ forms do not con- 
tain many clauses of a protective nature which 
our forms do. Another broker’ s policy came to 
our office and I said, “Let’s take a lock at 
that.” In the City of New York it is the usual 
thing to put in a clause on the form giving 
coverage for the premises if vacant. W hy thet 
policy might have been void because that priv- 
ilege was not on the form. We are 
our form. We have tried to cover 
tingency that could be ens. of. 


bill to us; 
man 


we pay 
with his pro- 


form that 
standard form 


proud of 
every con- 


Palm Bend Hotel hens fey Cost 
Companies and Lloyd’s $1,750,000 


The loss on the Breakers Hotel of 


Palm Beach, Fla., which was totally de- 
stroyed by fire last week, may run close 
to $1,750,000, according to the estimates 
of insurance executives here. Lloyd's, 
of London, carried over $400,000 on the 
hotel under a buildings and contents 
cover. Several American companies had 
large gross lines, but, undoubtedly, much 
of this liability was reinsured so that 
the entire loss will be spread pretty 
much through the market. The tourist 
floater loss has not been estimated. 
Some of the personal property was saved 
and the large majority of guests at the 
3reakers probably did not carry insur- 
ance on their belongings. 
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Fully Equipped 


These Companies and their Agents are fully equipped | 
to meet—in the most satisfactory manner—every re- | WX 
quirement of the public in connection with all forms of . NS os 
Casualty Insurance, Surety Bonds and Fire Insurance | 
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Charges Misstatement 
In Denying Liability 


PATRIOTIC APPEALS VERDICT 





American Surety Declares Fire Company 
Should Have Investigated State- 
ment in Binder 





The Patriotic Assurance has appealed 
in the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court against the de- 
cision rendered in favor of the American 
Surety Company under a fire policy cov- 
ering cement. The original suit was 
brought to recover a total loss under a 
binder, underwritten by the Patriotic on 
December 9, 1920, for $10,000 and by 
four other companies for $45,000 addi 
tional, making a total of $55,000. The 
Patriotic has offered two distinct de- 
fenses: misrepresentation of the location 
of the cement (in the binder) sufficient 
to make the contract invalid; and oral 
misrepresentation as to the condition and 
situation of the cement which was also 
enough to invalidate the insurance. 

The Patriotic contends that the de- 
scription of the location of personal 
property, the subject of insurance, is of 
the essence of the contract. No recov- 
ery may be had for the loss of personal 
property located without the described 
area (55 N. Y., 240). None of the ma- 
terials for which claim was made were 
within the area described in the binder. 
The complaint should have been dis- 
missed. The Patriotic’s motion to direct 
a verdict in its favor because of the 
American Surety’s misrepresentation as 
to the place of storage should have been 
granted, as there was no denial by plain- 
tiff sufficient to tender an issue for the 
jury. It was reversible error to receive 
in evidence and submit to the jury the 
lease to which the defendant was not a 
party. It was reversible error to charge 
that the defendant had to show not only 
that the representation respecting stor- 
age in the open was made and was un- 
true, but also that it was fraudulently 
made, 

The American Surety contends that 
the description in the binder sufficiently 
described the location of the subject 
matter of the insurance. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the representation as to the 
location of the cement was not material 
to the risk—(a) the written representa- 
tion as contained in the binder, (b) the 
oral representation as alleged to have 
been made by Phillip Spencer. It was 
the duty of defendant to investigate the 
risk promptly and to consult its maps 
and determine whether it had been cor- 
rectly advised as to the details of the 
‘ risk. Defendant could not rest on the 
statements of the insured and sustain a 
defense of misdescription of location 
(sec. 1850, Joyce on Insurance). 

rhe origin and history of the doctrine 
of constructive fraud, as applied to mis- 
representations and concealments in in- 
surance cases demonstrate that the rule 
cannot be applied to actions on fire in- 
surance policies to the same extent as 
to causes involving marine losses. In the 
particular circumstances it was neces- 
sary that the defendant must show a 
fraudulent representation in connection 
with the representation ‘that the cement 
was stored “in the open.” 

Frank Sowers, F. O., Affeld, Jr., and 
Dickinson W.. Richards for appellant; 
Paul D. Compton, Milo Otis Bennett and 
William Otis Badger, Jr., for respondent. 


SUN AND PATRIOTIC FIGURES 
: Sun—1924 

Net Premiums ............. $4,362,939.08 
Assets ee cr ere ene $7,322,984.10 
Surplus to Policyholders . . $2,180,881 .64 
; Patriotic—1924 

Net Premiums .............. $982,996.71 
BE Lig Se Retin, Fi $1,620,677.07 
$751,363.09 











Worth Having 


are worth protecting with 
sound and dependable insur- 
ance. 


This is the only safeguard 
against the misfortunes of 
Fate, which sometimes ruth- 
lessly destroys that which has, 
taken years to accumulate. 


Norwich Union Policies and Service 


are Nationally Known 


NORWICH UNSN 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 
Incorporated 1806 


Hart Darlington, President J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President H. P. Jackson, Vice-President 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 








Co-Insurance Forms 
On Side-Line Covers 


PERCENTAGE REQUIREMENTS 
Retail Dry Geeds Aste Tells Members 
Amounts of U. & O. Sprinkler Leak- 
age, Tornado To Have 


In its new booklet on co-insurance, the 
Controller's Congress of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association prints the 
following, relative to co-insurance in the 
use and occupancy form, sprinkler leak- 
age and windstorm, tornado and cyclone: 

“Co-insurance in the use and occu- 
pancy form.—This subject has been cov- 
ered in the Use and Occupancy Section, 
but it may be worth re-stating here that 
the Per Diem Form of this coverage 
operates as a 100% co-insurance require- 
ment in its total and partial suspension 
clauses. In fact, this is true of all the 
standard forms—Monthly Percentage 
and Weekly Seasonal—wherever these 
suspension clauses are found. In the 
Erion Gross Profit Form an open 100% 
co-insurance clause is used. In the New 
York Reciprocal Underwriters’ Form a 
choice is given between 75% and 50% 
co-insurance clauses based* on’ gross 
profits, and the rate is adjusted to pro- 
duce approximately the same premium. 
In the Controllers’ Form the 90% 
clause is used. 

“Sprinkler leakage —The promulgated 
rates are usually made without consid- 
ering any  co-insurance. From _ this 
established rate credits are allowed for 
the use of an increasing co-insurance 
percentage ranging from the 1% clause, 
5% reduction, to the 90% clause, 93.3% 
reduction. 

“Windstorm, tornado and cyclone.— 
All rates for this form of insurance are 
usually based on the use of the 50% 
co-insurance clause. For the applica- 
tion of higher percentage of co-insur- 
ance, reductions from the base rate are 
permitted, ranging from the 60% clause, 
10% reduction, to the 100% clause, 35% 
reduction.” 

FRANK STATEMENT 
New Hampshire Says Companies Would 
Have Been Just As Comfortable 
If 1924 Were “Skipped” 

Some of the fire companies are frank 
in their discussions of the year 1924 
from the underwriting standpoint. The 
New Hampshire, for’ instance, says, in 
its agency publication: 

“The annual statement of the New 
Hampshire Fire for the year 1924 should 
be a source of satisfaction to all the 
friends of this company. While results 
were not all that could be desired in the 
underwriting field, the financial state- 
ment shows a gratifying growth in as- 
sets and surplus. The increase in paid-in 
capital was $250,000.00; in assets, $864, 
066.20; in reserve for unearned pre- 
miums, $137,248.32; in other reserve 
funds, $206,466.81, and in net surplus, 
$270,351.07. 

“At the present writing it would ap- 
pear that the year just past was not 
much to brag about from the standpoint 
of fire underwriting. Indeed, the con- 
sensus of opinion would cause one to 
suspect that the companies as a whole 
could have managed quite comfortably 
if they had skipped the year entirely.” 


HARRY W. CLAYTON DIES 

Harry W. Clayton, for forty years 
Ohio State agent of the National Lib- 
erty, and for the last two years State 
agent emeritus at the Western depart- 
ment in Chicago, died Monday morning 
at his home at the age of seventy-two. 
He fell two weeks ago, breaking his hip. 


RATING ASSESSMENT LEVIED 

The governing committee of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza 
tion has voted an assessment of three- 
fourths of 1% on the New York State 
premium income of members and sub 
scribers in 1924. 
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the only recourse to prevent financial loss. 
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| Another Windstorm Disaster [| \ 
: pf 
Z A Missouri born tornado wiped out most of Annapolis, H 
: Missouri, and then leaping the Mississippi, seythed its = 
if destructive way through twenty or more towns in southern 2 
Whinois and on into Indiana. = 
4 The loss of over seven hundred lives and the injury to 3 
{ more than two thousand men, women and children is most ; 
lamentable. The sympathy of a nation goes out to those 5 
=| who survived the blast. 5 
Relief aid has been given to the stricken area and, as 1s z 
characteristic of the American people, reconstruction will = 
| soon be under way. = 
| To those property owners who were fortunate enough 

F to have protected themselves with Windstorm Insurance 

3 the cost of rebuilding will be automatically cared for, to 

5 others the burden must be individual. 

: lor such disasters as windstorms which cannot be predicted, 

= prevented or protected against physically, Windstorm Insurance is 

= 























H A policy in The Home of New York provides the protection of 

4 the Largest and Strongest lire Insurance Company in America. 

3 

‘Che HOME tmkany NEW YORK) 

H Ye FWY ML comPANY : 

H Elbridge G. Snow, President 3 

H ORGANIZED 1853 CASH CAPITAL $18,000,000 | 
EL _ _ _ = IE 
~ = - MARINE “AND ALLIED LINES OF INSURANCE 
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How a Hail Adjuster 
Handles Fruit Losses 


TOTAL LOSSES ARE FREQUENT 





Separates Fruit Into Four Classes: 
Unhit, Bad Damage, Slight Damage, 
Loss From Other Causes 





Roy Wilhoit, an experienced orchardist 
who has been adjusting fruit losses for the 
various companies writing hail insurance 
on growing fruit, has an interesting article 
in the “Hail and Tornado Insurance Num- 
ber” of the National Underwriter. He 
has been settling these claims for three 
years. In his article he says: 

“Take for example a policy that covers 
bud and blossom. Just at blooming time a 
light hail comes along and the fruit fails 
to set. Shall the insurance company pay 
a total loss? We growers know that a 
cold rain at that period will cause un- 
fertility and we also know that it always 
rains more or less when it hails. Un- 
doubtedly, some of the damage is caused 
by hail but in all probability the majority 
of the damage is caused by the cold rain. 
Take another example. Last summer | 
was called to go with another adjuster to 
work on a loss on a large acreage of 
peaches and grapes. The assured was 
claiming heavy hail damage on the peaches. 
We went into the orchard and began mak- 
ing our counts. It did appear that. the 
assured had suffered a pretty heavy hail 
damage. It seemed that we were going to 
have to pay a considerable amount on this 
loss, but after examining several trees I 
noticed that quite a lot of the apparent hail 
damage was on the under side of the fruit. 
Upon closer inspection | found that most 
of the damage was caused by grasshoppers. 
The assured honestly thought that the 
blemishes were caused by hail. 

His Method 

“After my several years experience I 
have adopted the following method of 
adjusting losses. 

“Tirst, 1 walk over the entire orchard 
or vineyard to get an idea of the crop. IL 
can judge whether the crop was in fairly 
good condition and about what the yield 
would have been had it not been damaged. 
Also in inspecting the entire orchard I| 
notice whether or not the damage is uni- 
form for very often I find the damage is 
greater in some parts than in others. | 
likewise look for losses from other causes. 
then after I have fixed a general idea of 
the condition of the crop as a whole I 
select trees in different parts of the orchard 
and pick all the apples from a limb bearing 
about 50 or 60 apples. I, take these apples 
from a limb on the side of the tree ex- 
posed to the storm and then I take another 
limb about the same size from the opposite 
side of the tree. In addition, | take an 
equal number of apples from the top or 
the most exposed portion of the tree. After 
I have gathered the fruit, from the different 
parts of the orchard I separate it in four 
different classes. 

1. Unhit. 

2. Badly damaged. 

3. Slight damage. 





1871 


$1,000,000 Capital 





Fifty-three Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 








4. Loss by other causes. 

I am giving below, just for an example, 
the counts that would be made and_ the 
methods by which we arrive at the propor- 
tion of loss. 


Loss 
Bad = Slight by Other 
Unhit Damage Damage Causes 
Ist tree .. 60 10 30 30 
2nd tree .. 05 14 30 26 
3rd tree .. 80 6 20 2 
4th tree ..100 2 16 32 
Total ..305 32 102 112 


“We would figure the bad damage as 
total loss which would give us a 7 per 
cent loss on this class. The slight damage 
amounts to 23 per cent of the total but 
they have a market value of let us say, 40 
per cent. Therefore, there would be a total 
loss of 9.2 per cent on the slight damage 
fruit. There is a loss of 20 per cent by 
other causes which would leave 80 per cent 
of the crop remaining. Our total loss was 
7 per cent and 9.2 per cent or a loss of 
16.2 per cent. Inasmuch as we have 80 
per cent of the crop damaged by a 16.2 
per cent total damage we would apply the 
latter percentage to the 80 per cent of the 
crop, making a total loss of 14.4 per cent 
on the face of the policy. 

“T have used this method successfully in 
all the adjustments that I have made. If 
the adjuster is careful in gathering his 
samples and is equally careful in classify- 
ing them, this method will give as near a 
correct percent of the damage as it is pos- 
sible to get before the fruit is harvested. 
‘rom a company standpoint I think it is 
important that the loss be settled just as 
soon after the storm occurs as is possible. 
However, I do not think it wise to adjust 
a loss on tree fruit before two weeks have 
elapsed following the storm.” 


60 YEARS WITH CENTRAL FIRE 

August Weber, vice-president of the 
Central Fire of Baltimore, on March 17 
completed sixty years with the company. 
He joined as an office boy, at a salary 
of two dollars a week, on St. Patrick’s 
Day, 1865. He sixteen years 
old, and since that time has been con 
nected continuously with the company. 
He is also president of the National Cen- 
tral Bank, which was organized three 
years after the insurance company, and 
both of which institutions were founded 
by Mr. Weber’s father, the late August 
Weber. 


was then 








AuG. J. LUEOKE. vice-pnes. 
RE. BRANDENBURG, sec'y. © TREAS. 





A Sign of Good Protection 





Wm. E. WOLLAEGER, paesioent 
GEO, P. MAYER, ane vice-pacs. 
Roseat H. MOORE, asst saccy. 


CASH CAPITAL: ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Sprinkler Leakage 
Explosion 
Riot and Civil Commotion 


HERMAN AMBOS, su VICE +018. 
A. C, MEEKER, asst sec. 








UNIQUE GROUP 


Arrott Insurance Office, Pittsburgh, 
Buys Policies For Its Officers and 
Employes; Also For Agents 


The Arrott Insurance Office of Pitts 


burgh, which is managed by James W. 


Arrott, has just signed a Group Life 
Contract which has been received 
with more than the usual interest by 
group underwriters. W. B. Thomas, 


manager of the group life department 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Company's 
Pittsburgh office, has placed in success 
ful operation the unique plan of covet 
ing not only the officers and employes 
of the Arrott Insurance Office, but also 


all the agents under contract who re 
port through that office. The agents 
have been the most enthusiastic sub 


seribers (the plan being on a contribu 
tory basis) and value, more highly than 
ever, their connection with an office 
which is looking out for their personal 
as well as their business interests. The 
plan has caused considerable comment 
and, so far as is known, is the first of 
its kind to appear. 

“This arrangement should 
very valuable field to group 
panies and will bring the fire offices, 
operating on a general agency basis 
which adopt a similar plan, into direct 
contact with the life insurance 
panies,” said Mr. Arrott. 

The Arrott Insurance Office has been 
well and favorably known for many 
years in Western Pennsylvania. They 
are general agents for the Continental, 
United States Fire and Hanover, of 
New York, and have been conducting a 
general agency and brokerage business 
for over sixty-five years. J. W. Arrott, 
the senior partner of the firm, is the 
owner of the eighteen-story Arrott 
Office Building, which is the center of 
the insurance district in Pittsburgh. 


open up a 
life com 
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LYON JOINS ALLEMANIA FIRE 

The Allemania Fire, of Pittsburgh, has 
appointed George C. Lyon special agent 
for eastern Pennsylvania, eastern Mary 
land and New Jersey. He will be as 
sociated with State Agent W. H. Wag 
ner at Philadelphia. Mr. Lyon is leav 
ing his present position as inspector with 
the A. B. Graham inspection office, oft 


Newark, on April 1. 


Many Radio Thefts 
Send Loss Ratio Up 


BURGLARY MEN CONCERNED 





Ready Market for This Merchandise 
Blamed As Cause; Installation of 
Alarm Systems Urged 


Burglary losses on radio equipment have 
been mounting due to the ready market 
for this merchandise, providing the selling 
price is attractive. The companies are 
being hit by claims and the loss ratios are 
reported rising considerably. One com- 
pany is urging its agents to write only 
risks where a burglary alarm system is 
installed or a watchman kept on the 
premises, 


The company states in its letter to its 





agents that it feels it necessary to call 
their attention to the present trend of 
loss experience in connection with the 


insuring of radio equipment and supplies 
against loss by burglary. 

lt further states: “During the last few 
months the trafic in radio equipment has 
increased tremendously. Apparently there 
is a ready market for this merchandise 
providing the selling price is attractive. As 
a result of this ready market we find that 
radio merchandise is being taken from 
premises by burglars to an alarming extent. 
loss ratios have been thrown to an ex- 
cessive level 


“We believe it advisable before a policy 


is issued covering radio equipment that the 
premises should be protected to a very 
satisfactory degree. The heavy losses 


point to the necessity of having any stock 
which is insured protected by an approved 
alarm system or a watchman.” 


NORTH BRITISH FARM CHANGES 


W. T. Eaton, manager of the farm 
and non-recording agency department 
of the North British & Mercentile at 


Columbus, Ohio, will resign on April 1 
to engage in independent adjusting. He 
will make a specialty of farm losses and 
will receive some assignments from the 
North British. The Indiana farm and 
non-recording business heretofore han- 
dled at Columbus is being transferred to 
Monticello, Ind., under the supervision 
of Special Agent J. Bruce Dorsett. 


PHILADELPHIA CHANGE 
The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association has announced the appoint- 
ment of Samuel Lichtman as agent for 
the Kast & West of New Haven. 


The King at Lloyds 
(Continued from page 1) 


the forearm) of the woolly rhinoceros. 
Not far distant, but at a depth of 20 feet, 
recovered the round head of the 
femur, or thigh-bone of a mammoth or 
mastodon It is said that both were dug 
out of the Blue Lias, the animals probably 


having been contemporary with Neolithic 
man. 
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The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York ; 

Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 


United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 
New York State Fire Ins. 

Albany, N. Y. 


Co. of 


New York 


ment, Freeport, Illinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia 





CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 WILLIAM STREET—-NEW YORK CITY 
REPRESENTING 


Union Fire Insurance Co. of Buffale 


Ff. M. Gund, Manager, Western Depart- w. Ss. Jackson, Mansgem, Pacific Coast 


United States Fire Insurance Co. ef 
New York 

British America Assurance Co. ef 
Toronto, Canada 

Western Assurance 
Toronto, Canada 

United States Underwriters’ Peliey 
of New York 


Company ef 


Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 
Carolina Dept., Durham, Nerth 
Carolina 
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OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. BRANCH 
84 William Street New York City 
John H. Packard, United States Manager 
Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 


From the Charter granted in 1720 to 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE——— 


“To make Assurances of Houses, Warehouses, Goods, Wares and 
Merchandise from Accidents by Fire which tends to the Publick 
Good and Security of Many who have been and may be Preserved 
from the Ruin and Impoverishment which otherwise might ensue 
from such Calamities.” 


It is only natural that with such an ideal of public service 
the Corporation has prospered and endured and by its 


record may be rated as among the very strongest of the 
world’s successful insurance organizations. This year 


marks the 52nd anniversary of the entrance of The Lon- 
don Assurance into the United States and the 205th of 
its world wide activity. A permanent dependable fire 
office that has the confidence of its agents and those with 
whom it transacts business. 
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Che Manhattan Five - ss SJnsurance Co. 


84 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 
Everett W. Neurse, Vice-President J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 
Frederick A. Jehnsten, Secretary Wm. Schaefer, Asst. Secretary 
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Rating Body Moves 
To Cut Commissions 


IN THE SYRACUSE DIVISION 





Questioning Members on Willingness to 
Eliminate Excess Payments; First 
Replies Favorable 





It now appears probable, in the light 
of subsequent events, that the bill intro- 
duced in the Legislature at Albany by 
the New York Insurance Department to 
give the New York Insurance Rating 
Organization the right to regulate com- 
missions and brokerages, and later volun- 
tarily withdrawn, was taken out to offer 
the companies themselves a chance to 
correct the commission situation. 

Within a week after the department 
bill was killed by Superintendent James 
A. Beha, the Rating Organization took 
the initiative and sent to the executives 
of all member companies the following 
letter of inquiry: 

“You are doubtless aware that the sub- 
ject of commissions is receiving the seri- 
ous attention of company officials and 
that the Insurance Department in this 
State is also giving the matter of com- 
missions very earnest consideration. 

“Are you willing to join a movement 

having for its special purpose a limita- 
tion of commissions in the Syracuse divi- 
sion of our rating organization, which in- 
cludes all of the State of New York, 
except Buffalo, New York City and 
suburban New York City territory? 
This is an important matter and deserves 
your careful thought. Please advise 
promptly.” 
Since the letters were sent out numer- 
ous replies have been received from 
companies, almost all of them favorable 
to the proposition. This immediate re- 
action is natural, because those com- 
panies inclined to be hostile to the idea 
of commission reduction are likely to 
wait to learn the sentiment of their 
confreres in the rating organization. 
Likewise, companies which are tiring of 
the payment of excess commissions in 
Rochester, Syracuse, and a dozen other 
spots in this state, will not hesitate to 
express their immediate willingness to 
join the proposed movement. 

The attitude of the New York Insur- 
ance Department has been to allow the 
insurance business to correct its own 
problems without outside interference or 
pressure, providing the companies show 
a willingness to co-operate among them- 
selves. If the present scheme of the 
Rating Organization to reduce acquisi- 
lion costs in fire insurance progresses 
without undue hitches it is probable that 
the state will not reintroduce the com- 
mission control bill next year. On the 
other hand, failure of the companies to 
get together on this vital question of 
commission payments is more than likely 
to lead to state intervention as was 
threatened when the Insurance Depart- 
ment introduced its commission bill sev- 
cral weeks ago. 

For several years the excess commis- 
sion evil has been growing worse in 
Rochester, where the competition of 
non-board companies has forced Eastern 
Union companies to circumvent. their 
own rules and. pay general agency com- 
missions to local agents. Now the prac- 
tice is spreading. Agents in other up- 
State centers, having watched events in 
Rochester, are demanding the same con- 
sideration or threatening to take on the 
facilities of non-Union companies. The 
Situation is acute and local agents are 
face to face with the realization that 
excess commissions are in great danger 
of being eliminated within a reasonable 
Period either by the action of the fire 


companies or by virtue of the laws of 
the state. 


A. F. SHAW & CO. OPEN HERE 
1B Shaw & Co. have opened an oi- 
fice at 80 Maiden Lane as general agents 
of the “all risk” department of the St. 
Paul F. & M 


NO SALARY INCREASES 





Governor Smith’s Veto of Items in 
Appropriation Bill Kills Beha 
R 


d 





Governor Smith in vetoing items out 
of the appropriation bill did not spare 
the insurance department, in spite of 
the fact that Superintendent Beha is his 
own personal appointee, or that the 
general increases in salary contained in 
the appropriation measure were much 
less than the departmental requests as 
contained in the legislative budget. 
Among the items vetoed were the item 
for salary of the first “deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance, Harry D. Apple- 
ton, $8,000, which was an increase from 
$7,500. In the departmental request an 
increase of $2,000 had been asked. The 
second deputy superintendent of insur- 
ance, Daniel F. Gordon, for whom there 
had likewise been requested a $2,000 in- 
crease and had been raised in the ap- 
propriation bill from $6,500 to $7,000, 
was also vetoed. Third deputy Terrence 
F. Cunneen, who received a_ similar 
raise of $500, after a request of $2,000 
increase, had his salary item blue pen- 
ciled amounting to $6,500. Charles G. 
Smith and Grady H. Hipp, actuaries, 
who were to have received $6,500, will 
continue at $6,000. 

Three chiefs of bureau, one at $6,250, 
one at $4,250 and one at $3,750, whose 
items represented increases of $250 over 
last year were disapproved, as well as a 
financial secretary to the liquidation 
bureau at $2,700, an increase of $300 
over last year’s salary, together with 
four chief examiners in the refund ac- 
count at $6,500 each, where $500 increase 
each had been granted, an assistant 
actuary or examiner at $5,250 and an 
assistant examiner at $3,200, also re- 
ceived executive veto. 

The only way the Governor can dis- 
approve the increase was to veto the 
item altogether and they can be re- 
stored to the state payroll and titles by 
inclusion in a new appropriation bill at 
their former rate of pay. The items 
were disapproved for the reason that 
they exceeded the recommendations 
made by the State Board of Estimate 
and Control and also for the reason that 
some of the incumbents had been in 
office less than one year. 


J. P. BUENEMANN RESIGNS 

J. P. Buenemann has resigned as as- 
sistant general manager of the Western 
Adjustment & Inspection Company of 
Chicago as of April 1, to become vice- 
president of Lansing B. Warner, Inc., 
which operates three mutuals in Chicago. 
Mr. Buenemann has been with the West- 


ern Adjustment Company for twelve 
years. He will be succeeded by Clarke 
J. Munn, manager of the Milwaukee 


branch office. 





MICHIGAN FIGHT ON 
Lansing, Mich, March 23.—A fight to 
bring reciprocals under jurisdiction of 
the state insurance department was 
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launched here this week when it was dis- 
covered that a rider attached to the 
Armstrong bill to confine farm mutuals’ 
operations to four counties would repeal 
that section of the law exempting re- 
ciprocals from provisions of the general 
insurance code. 


TO HONOR JOHN B. MORTON 





Many Distinguished Insurance Men Will 
Attend Dinner In Union League 
Club, Philadelphia, Tuesday 


A big banquet in honor of John B. 
Morton, who is retiring next week as 
vice-president of the Fire Association 
after a long and distinguished career, will 
be given in the Union League Club of 
Philadelphia. Invitations were sent out 
by John L. Platt, vice-president of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
and a great many distinguished fire in- 
surance men will attend. 

Mr. Morton was the insurance re- 
porter’s best friend for the time he was 
president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. He was a _ wizard at 
“making copy,” and one of the reporters 
who was not asked to the dinner sent 
Mr. Morton this week the following 
good-natured plaint : 


lor a couple of teaming, streaming years 
I followed John B. ee 

And chronicled the shouts and cheers- 
He was a great news jem. 


He reached the peak 
Of men unique— 
A reporter’s constant joy. 
He was the rage, 
And many a page 
I gave to that old boy. 


And now thery’re giving a dinner 
To that quaint and jolly sinner; 
And, while I haven’t been invited, 
Good wishes are here indited! 
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SELL MARINE DEPARTMENT 





Trezevant & Cochran Change; Frank 
Rimmer, of Dallas, to Handle Com- 
panies They Represented 
Trezevant & Cochran of Dallas, Texas, 
for the past several years general agents 
for Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma, for 
the marine departments of the United 
States Merchants & Shippers, the Royal 
Exchange, Fire Association and Indem- 
nity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., have 
announced the sale of their marine de- 
partment and marine general agency 
contracts for these companies to Frank 
Rimmer, who for some time has been in 
charge of that branch of their business. 
The change is to be effective as of 
April 1, 1925, upon which date Mr. Rim- 
mer will open his offices in the Kirby 
Building, in Dallas, representing these 
companies as marine general agent for 
Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma, and re- 
porting through Appleton & Cox, Inc., 
marine managers for the United States. 
This transfer includes only the marine 
department and the general agency of 
Trezevant & Cochran for fire, tornado, 
automobile, casualty and other allied 
lines of insurance in the same companies 
they have represented so many years 

will continue without change. 





C. A. McCARGAR APPOINTED 

C. A. MecCargar, general agent of the 
Aetna Life for Oregon, has been ap- 
pointed general agent for accident and 
health, life certificate, non-cancellable 
and group disability business for the en- 
tire Oregon territory, as well as for the 
counties of Clarke, Cowlitz, Skamania 
and Wahkiakum in the State of Wash- 
ington. The agency of Bates, Lively & 
Pearson, general agents of the accident 
and liability department of the Aetna 
Life for Oregon, will have equal privi- 
leges with Mr. McCargar in the devel- 
opment of these lines in this territory. 


URGES NEW CODE 

Declaring that next to the tax bill 
now pending before the Wisconsin leg- 
islature, the measure for the codification 
of all insurance laws in the state is of 
the most important—W. Stanley Smith, 
insurance commissioner, sent a letter to 
the legislature this week asking support 
for the codification measure. Smith 
pointed out in his letter that insurance 
companies operated in Wisconsin col- 
lect $77,000,000 annually in premiums. 
He pointed out that there is much op- 
position to the codification measure, but 
he urges all members of the legislature 
to be present at the hearing on Wednes- 
day so that they may get full facts 
about the bill to insure companies and 
persons alike. 








MAY MOVE TO JERSEY CITY 

The Manufacturers’ Fire of Red Bank, 
N. J., which operated as a mutual for 
many years until it became a stock com- 
pany in 1918, may be moved to Jersey 
City if the recommendations of the 
officers are accepted by the stockholders 
and directors. 
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f lelping the Builders 


HE railroads are the builders of the nation. 
They are our clearest example of a great in- 


stitution in the everyday life and development 





of the country. 

As such, they naturally give us a true index 
to the broad national importance of Insurance 
today. 

Think of the working elements of a modern 
railroad—trains, terminals, shops, warehouses— 


the protection offered. by Insurance is essential to 





all. Insurance has become as necessary to railroad 


operation as the roads themselves are to the 
welfare of the country. 

The Liverpool & London & Globe has always 
taken an active part in railroad insurance. It 
enjoys a correspondingly large portion of this 
class of business. Indeed, the L. & L. & G. likes 
to measure its service to the nation as parallel 
to that of a railroad system threading the entire 
country. 
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New Statement About 
N. J. Co-Insurance 


SENT OUT BY EXPERT WATSON 
Suggested Method Of Arrangement Of 
Clauses Offered To Insurance 
Agents Of That State 
Leon F. Watson, expert of the Sched 
ule Rating Office of New Jersey, has 
sent out the following circular regard- 
ing coinsurance and reduced — rate 

clauses: 

There has been some confusion over 
forms of co-insurance clauses in the 
State of New Jersey and it seems ad- 
visable to make a statement of the law 
regarding same. 

In 1892 a policy form and various 
provisions and clauses were filed with 
the Secretary of State, and in accord- 
ance with a provision of the statute 
thereupon became standard forms and 
by law their use without change of 
wording became mandatory. 

Subsequent to the above a law was 
enacted which requires that no co-in 
surance clause may be used except in 
consideration of a reduction in the rate. 
There was no standard wording adopted 
as in the case of co-insurance clauses, 
therefore, while some clear form of 
stipulation must be used, no specific 
wording is required. 

In the interest of a proper interpre 
tation of the law, and uniform correct- 
ness of contracts of insurance as re 
spects these clauses, the following may 
be stated. 

Some form of reduced rate stipula 
tion must be used in connection with 
and preceding the co-insurance clause; 
it may be included in the same para- 
graph, but preferably in a paragraph 
by itself. 

Any one of the co-insurance clauses 
filed with the Secretary of State in 1892, 
as shown on pages 24 to 27, inclusive, 
of the Hand Book of Rules, may be 
used, provided the wording is evactly 
the same as the original. 

The 5% Waiver of Inventory clause 
must not be used, 

The phraseology intended——or neces- 
sary—-to show the application of a co- 
insurance clause should not be included 
in the same paragraph with tie clause 
itself. 

In the light of the above the follow 
ing method of arrangement is sug- 
gested: 

REDUCED RATE CLAUSE. 

In consideration of the reduced rate 
of premium for which this policy is 
written, the standard 80 per cent. Co- 
Insurance Clause of the State of New 
Jersey is attached to and made a part 
of this policy. 

NEW JERSEY STANDARD PER 
CENTAGE CO-INSURANCE 
CLAUSE. 

If at the time of fire the whole 
amount of insurance on the property 
covered by this policy shall be less 
than Eighty per cent. of the actual cash 
value thereof, this company shall, in 
case of loss or damage, be liable for 
only such portion of such loss or 
damage as the amount insured by this 
policy shall bear to the said Eighty per 
cent. of the actual cash value of such 
property. 

If this policy be divided into two or 
more items, the foregoing conditions 
shall apply to each item separately. 

Or, if it is desired to use the specific 
item co-insurance clause, then the fol 
lowing is suggested: 

REDUCED RATE CLAUSE. 

In consideration of the reduced rate 
of premium for which this policy is 
Written, the standard 80 per cent. Co- 
Insurance Clause of the State of New 
Jersey is attached to and made a part 
ol this policy. 

NEW JERSEY STANDARD PER- 

CENTAGE CO-INSURA I 

; CLAUSE. 

(For application to specific it..s of 

policy.) 

If at the time of fire the whole . wount 














‘Royal Exchange Assurance” 


Fire and Automobile Lines 


Car & General Insurance Corporation, Limited 


Automobile Liability Insurance 
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TO MOVE WESTERN DEPT. | 


National Liberty Will Concentrate 
Depts. at Home Office; To Open 
Pacihe Coast Branch 

The National Liberty will on May 1 
move its Western Department to its 
home office at 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York. ‘The company officials have made 
a thorough investigation and analysis 
through impartial sources as to com- 
panies that have heretofore combined 
their Western Departments with their 
home. offices, and are convinced that 
through coordination and centralization 
of the various oftice departments they 
will be able to serve their agents more 
efficiently. 

Western Manager Herbert A. Clark, 
who was recently elected vice-president, 
and Assistant Manager Brown, as well 
as a number of the important members 
of the staff, will remove to New York 
vith the department, which will con- 
tinue as heretofore under the manage 
ment of Mr. Clark. The National Lib- 
erty is associated with the Western In- 
surance Bureau and = anticipates no 
change of any kind whatsoever in its 
affiliations with that organization. Mr. 
Clark is at present chairman of the Ix- 
ecutive Connnittee of the bureau, and 
will continue to keep in close touch with 
the bureau’s activities and the company’s 


Independence Fire Names 
Agents in Newark and Elizabeth 


The Independence Fire has’ made 
two more New Jersey agency appoint 
ments, namely, those of Berry Bros., Inc., 
in Newark, and B. B. Miller & Com 
pany, Elizabeth, New Jersey. The for 
mer of these has been in existence for 
fifteen years. Its president is John J. 
Berry, while William P. Berry is secre 
tary and treasurer. Berry Bros. already 
represented the Independence Indem 
nity, of which the Independence Fire is 
the “running mate.” It also has the 
automobile representation for the Con- 
tinental and has ageney connections 
with the Home, Mercantile, Fidelity, 
Phenix, New Hampshire, Tokio, World 
and Insurance Company of North Amer 
ica. After April 1 it will be found in 
its new quarters at 983 Broad Street, 
Newark. 

B. B. Miller & Company, the new 
agents in Elizabeth, was established in 
1900 by. B. B. Miller and ineorporated 
in January, 1923, when Mr. Miller be 
came president; M. E. Mercready be 
came secretary-treasurer and EF. R. 
Jacobson and F. LL. French were also 
included in the corporation. All these 
individuals were the outgrowth of the 
operation of the business and had been 
former employees of Mr. Miller. B. B. 
Miller and Company are general agents 
for Union County for the Ocean Acci 
dent and Guarantee Corporation and 
represent the following fire insurance 
companies: Firemen’s, London Under 
writers, United States Underwriters, 
Citizens, Alliance, London & Provincial 
Marine and General, Glens Falls, City 
of New York, Pennsylvania Fire and 
Great American. 


of insurance on the property covered 
be théGs «ees UC eae of this 
Policy on........shall be less than.... 
per cent. of the actual cash value there- 
of, this company shall, in case of loss 
or damage, be liable for only such por- 
tion of such loss or damage as_ the 


amount insured under said item...... 
shall bear to the said...... per cent. 
of the actual cash value of the prop- 
erty covered by such item........ 


affairs in the west, through frequent 
visits to the territory. 

\ brokerage and service department 
for Western territory has been estab- 
lished at the headquarters of the Chi- 
cago and Cook County Department of 
the company, in Room 2011, Insurance 
Ikxchange, Chicago, under the super- 
vision of Carl Koch, for several years 
past manager of the Chicago and Cook 
County Department and formerly assist 
ant manager of the Western Depart- 
nent. ; 

lollowing this decision to move the 
Western Department east, and because 
of the company’s fast growing business, 
a Pacific Coast Department of the Na- 
tional Liberty will be established on 
May 1, under the management of John 
P. Breeden, with headquarters at San 
ivrancisco. 

Under this new arrangement on the 
Coast, Chapman & Nauman, formerly 
General Agents for California for the 
National Liberty, have been given a 
General Agency for California, Wash- 
ington and Oregon for the Baltimore 
\merican, which is affiliated with the 
National Liberty. The Washington 
Underwriters General Agency of New- 
hall and Company for California, and 
Lamping & Company for Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho, will be continued as 
heretofore 


NO CHIEF SINCE LAST JUNE 


But Newark Will Probably Fill That 
Office In Fire Department Next 
Week 
One of the largest cities in the Hast 
has been without a fire chief for months. 
It is Newark. On June Ist of last year 
Paul J. Moore, chief, retired on a pen 
sion. Since that time John J. Towey 
and Matthew P. A. McDermitt hav 

been alternating as acting chiefs. 

The situation is now clearing up, as 
three candidates for the appointment 
have been certified as chief in a list sub 
mitted by Director Brennan, of Public 
Safety, in a communication to the Civil 
Service Commission. They are Towey, 
McDermitt and Battalion Chief George 
Ii Lynch. Mr. Brennan said the ap 
pointment would probably be made by 


\pril 1. 


E. I. Smith Joins Automobile 
As Engineer for New York State 


The Automobile of Hartford an 
nounces the appointment of Ernest I. 
Smith as an engineer to handle special 
hazards, including sprinkled risks and 
public utility schedules for the entire 
State of New York. He will also rep 
resent the Standard Fire and the Fire 
& Marine Underwriters, other units of 


the Aetna Life Organization. Mr. 
Smith’s headquarters will be in Syra 
cuse. Although born in California, he 


has lived most of his thirty-six years in 
this state, having graduated from Syra 
cuse University as an engineer in 1915, 
He joined the Continental in 1918, re 
maining with the company as an en 
ginéer until the present. time. 


SPECIAL FOR TRAVELERS’ FIRE 

Kdward H. Yost will vo with the 
Travelers’ Fire as special agent in the 
Ohio field on April 1. He is a native 
of Kentucky, and since 1920 has been 
special agent of the Continental in Ohio. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 

The real strength of an insurance eom- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 

ANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 

CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-Presideat 
J. G. HOLLMAN, Secy. 

H: T. GIBERSON, Treasurer 
F. E. SAMMONS, Aast. Secy. 

A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
Howle, Jarvis & Wright, Ine., General Agents 
Metropolitan Dietriet 
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EVEN the best of Agents 


= cannot have the Universe 


But. we will give them 


THE WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
if not already assigned 
in their territory. 

Write us today at 


670 Main Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


“Then give to THE WOKLD the best 


ou have and the best will 


>. 


come back to you 
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Tornado Area Losses 
Placed At $4,250,000 


PROPERTY LOSS MUCH GREATER 


Residences of Miners Not Fully Covered 
by Insurance; Adjusters Already 
Paying Claims 


Dead, 827; injured, 3,749. Property 
damage, $5,750,000. Insurance loss esti 
mated at $4,250,000. 

That’s the bird’s-eye view of the havoc 
wrought by the tornado which swept 
Southeast Missouri, Southern Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee on 
Wednesday, March 18. The path of the 
storm was about four miles wide and 
covered approximately 500 miles in ex 
tent, with the zone of acute damage 
ibout one-half a mile wide and confined 
to eight distinct districts, the tip of the 
deadly funnel-shaped cloud lifting from 
time to time as it swept across the coun 
try toward the Gulf of the St. Lawrence 
where it finally disappeared. 

The first reports from the stricken 
areas placed the property loss far in ex- 
cess of the figures given above, but a 
conservative check of the wreckage in 
the wake of the tornado indicates that 
the damage will be from $5,500,000 to 
$6,000,000. 

Close behind the heels of the Red 
Cross and the army of doctors, nurses 
and other relief workers that poured into 
the disaster zone, when word was flashed 
to the outside world what had happened, 
came the representatives of insurance 
companies, armed with authority to make 
full and complete settlement on the 
losses sustained in the storm, and in 
many instances before the smoldering 
embers of wrecked homes had_ spent 
themselves the surviving owners were 
given checks in full payment of the in- 
surance policies of the property. 

Emergency offices for adjusters have 
been established in Carbondale, TIL, the 
closest large town to the stricken area, 
and from this central location the insur 
ance men will work the territory in Thi 
nois. In Indiana, Princeton will be used 
as a base. 

To facilitate the handling of losses in 
uch instances where several companies 
held policies on the same risk the ad 
justment of the claims has been turned 
over to one adjusting concern. This will 
prevent much overlapping work and 
make for an early payment of all losses 

Aside from the Mobile & Ohio Rail 
road shops in Murphysboro and a few 
other industries in the downtown sec 
tion of that city and some large mining 
properties in the vicinity of West Frank 
fort, the wrecked property, for the most 
part consisting of the homes of miners 
and farmers and towns folk in medium 
circumstances of life, and while the num 
ber of homes destroyed and badly dam 
aged runs into the thousands, the aggre 
gate total loss is not as great as first 
reports estimated. 

Only approximately three-quarters of 
the loss was covered by insurance. In 
Murphysboro the business and industrial 
property destroyed by the storm and the 
fires which followed, was practically 
completely covered, but elsewhere insur 
ance for the most part was confined to 
the buildings solely, the coverage on con- 
tents being comparatively small. 

In towns like West Frankfort, Mc 
Leansboro, Murphysboro, and others, 
the destroyed homes were insured for 
approximately three-quarters of their 
value. In most instances the owners 
were buying the property through build 
ing and loan associations or on the in 
stallment plan from real estate concerns 
and the holders of the mortgages had in 
sisted on protection from fire and tor 
nado. However, the same foresight was 
not exercised, so far as furnishing and 
other personal property was concerned, 
and the percentage of such property pro- 
tected by either fire or windstorm was 
comparatively small. 

Iy many localities the insurance cover- 
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A JOURNAL OF INSURANCE PUBLISHED 
FOR THE AGENTS OF THE HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY AND THE HARTFORD 
ACCIDENT AND (NDEMNITY CO, HARTFORD Cold 





A. Go-Getter 


A magazine for Hartford Agents, call- 
ing once a month, bristling with live 
news from headquarters, stimulating 
experiences from the field, and sound 
selling helps. It makes Hartford agen: 
cies grow. 

This is one of the things that makes 
a Harttord connection of unsurpassed 
value to live local agents. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 





The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company writ: 
practically every form of insurance except life 








age will not run 50 per cent of the 
property loss. 

The amount of life insurance and acci- 
dent and health insurance affected by 
the storm can only be approximated. The 
large industrial companies, such as the 
Metropolitan, Prudential and John Han- 
cock, it is believed, will be the hardest 
hit. 


TORNADO VIABILITY LARGE 





Actions Of Financial Institutions In 
Middle-West Forced Carrying Of 
Many Tornado Lines 

While still too early for fire companies 
to get accurate reports on their tornado 
liability in the stricken area in Illinois, 
Indiana and adjacent states, the general 
opinion is that the insurance losses will 
be high for those companies writing in 
that section of the country. On account 
of the tornado hazard in the Middle- 
West, most banks and building and loan 
associations have previously insisted on 
tornado coverage on all mortgaged prop- 
erty, so that the potential liability is 
large. There will undoubtedly be some 
question regarding fire losses because 
most fires followed the collapsing of 
buildings from the force of the wind. 





NO COMMUNITY EXEMPT 





Comprehensive Map Of Tornado Zones 
In Three States Sent Out By 
American Of Newark 


The western department of the 
American Insurance Company of New- 
ark, Charles N. Gorham, manager, has 
sent to the field a very interesting map 
showing the pathways of genuine cy- 
clones and tornadoes of the sweeping 
variety. Many think there are particu- 
lar localities immune to these destruc- 
tive winds but a glance at the map 
shows the contrary. Only four states 
are charted, Indiana, Illinois, Towa and 
Wisconsin, and very little of any one 
of these states has been immune. As a 
map it should sell a lot of cyclone in- 
surance. 





UNIFORM EARTHQUAKE RATES 





Explosion Conference Here Votes to 
Take Over Control and to Issue 
Standard Rules and Forms 
The explosion conference has decided 
to take over the supervision of earth- 
quake insurance rates and forms in this 
territory. This step was decided Tuesday 
in this city and the conference will su- 
pervise all territory except that controlled 
by the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific. It was also voted to adopt a 
standard policy contract. forms, rates and 
rules, all of which will become effective 
April 1. An increasing amount of earth- 
quake insurance is likely to be written 
as a consequence of the recent earth- 
quake along the Atlantic coast. Espe- 
cially will mortgaged property be sus- 
ceptible to earthquake insurance solici- 
tation as financial institutions hesitate 
to leave any risks unprotected on prop- 
erty on which they have extended credit. 





Miller Shows Originality In Deciding 
Subject For His Addresses Before 
Insurance Men 
Cc. S. S. Miller, of the North British 
& Mercantile, who could fill a speaking 
date every night if he wanted to, as he 
is a popular figure at insurance conven- 
tions, picks out the most original titles 
in America as the subject of his remarks. 
For instance, before the Smoke & Cinder 
Club, on April 6 at Pittsburgh, he wil 
talk on “Why Is a Church Bell?” Some 
of his other titles have been equally as 
unique. ; ' 
But there is really nothing freakish 
in that church bell title. The reason 4 
church has a bell is to let the town know 
that there is a church. The church bel 
was one of the first of the advertising 
devices, ; if 
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Annex Problem Yet 
Unsolved In Florida 


TOO MANY REMAIN IN FIELD 





Florida Agents Ass’n Compliments N. Y. 
Underwriters; Bennett Speaks; 
C. A. Payne, President 


It was evident at the twenty-first 
annual convention of the Florida Local 
Underwriters’ Association, held in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., March 20 and 21, that local 
agents in that state are still complain- 
ing about underwriters’ annexes, even 
though they are extending congratula- 
tions to the New York Underwriters for 
corporating. This cordial feeling for the 
former Hartford annex manifested itself 
in many ways, including a paragraph in 
the adopted report of the resolutions 
committee. “Pop” Thornton, of Pensa- 
cola, a former president of the associa- 
tion, who professes to remember fifty 
years back in insurance in Florida, grew 
reminiscent on the floor and ended with 
declaring, “I told you so.” Several other 
members spoke most highly of the New 
York Underwriters and its treatment of 
Florida agents. 

But the spirit of optimism on annexes 
was not wholly rampant in the sessions. 
President Cliff Payne said he would not 
have one in his office, and in his report 
to the convention advised against them. 
He hoped that wherever a member rep- 
resented such a unit he would ship the 
supplies back and replace them with the 
supplies of the parent company. 

Being a progressive and an investigat- 
ing sort of an agent, President Payne 
found himself worried about two angles 
of the commission question. One in- 
volved the proposition for flat rate and 
the other a bad habit of commissioning 
local agents as general agents and al- 
lowing them to go on being local agents 
but drawing general agents’ pay. Mr. 
Payne leans toward the flat rate plan. 
He has seen the good business legislated 
out of the higher classes of pay and 
gradually accumulated in the lower domi- 
ciles until an income on an average vol- 
ume in 1925, as compared with 1913, 
looks like a side-by-side household ex- 
pense account before and after the war. 


Gist Of Resolutions 


Florida has been showing new interest 
in local boards, and the president com- 
plimented Daytona agents on what they 
had done recently along that line. He 
hoped there would be a lot more of them 
and they all would affiliate with their 
local chambers of commerce. Mr. Payne 
strongly advised the enactment of a fire 
marshal law and provisions for qualified 
agents, both of which have the approval 
of Insurance Commissioner Luning. It 
was proposed by the resolutions com- 
mittee that the act prohibiting equitable 
division of commissions with outside 
brokers be repealed. 

Former President Thornton and Her- 
vey W. Laird, now of Lakeland, Fla., but 
until recently assistant to Secretary Ben- 
nett, of the National Association in New 
York, reported on the mid-year meeting 
in Savannah, Ga., last’ month. During 
the Florida meeting the amendment to 
the state association constitution to make 
effective the Savannah resolution was 
adopted. This states that members of 
the Florida Association owe allegiance 
to companies loyal to the principles of 
the American Agency System, and that 
It 1s inconsistent for any agent to rep- 
resent a company intentionally violating 
Principles of the National Association. 

Secretary Bennett, of the national 
body, who arrived in Jacksonville fol- 
lowing a trip to Cuba and Southern 
Florida, spoke. 

‘I am not interested in the verbiage 
to be used in adopting a set of principles 
for the guidance of the Florida Associa- 
tion,” he said. “But I am interested in 
this association having definite precepts 
by which may be measured proper 








agency practices, and when these prin- 
ciples are once announced then we have 
a right to expect that the agents in 
Florida will either adhere to such a 
platform or disassociate themselves 
from those who believe in and want to 
practice this business according to the 
rules of the game; and we will then 
have a right to expect that insurance 
companies will either square their prac- 
tices by these precepts or incur the dis- 
favor of those agents who believe in 
supporting principles that are right and 
opposing practices that are wrong.” 

Mr. Bennett was of the further opin- 
ion that proper rules of practice should 
be equally binding on both agents and 
companies; that an agent should be held 
to strict accountability as well as a 
company with equal right§ for both and 
special privileges for neither. 


Speakers At Banquet 


Chas. W. Kinne, of Jacksonville, was 
toastmaster at the banquet Friday even- 
ing, with Robert E. Currier, state agent 
for the Aetna Fire; James L. Madden, 
manager of the insurance department 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce of Washington; J. C. Luning, in- 
surance commissioner of Florida, and 
Walter H. Bennett as speakers. 

Mr. Currier first came into prominence 
because of an address on fire preven- 
tion at the Hot Springs convention of 


( 


the national body in 1923. His work in 
that line, while a local agent at Black 
Mountain, N. C., attracted the attention 
of President James L. Case, who put 
him on the program at Hot Springs. He 
has progressed rapidly since that time. 

Other matters of interest to the busi- 
ness generally were an intimation by 
Commissioner Luning that the good loss 
records of Florida justified a reduction 
in fire rates and a_ general protest 
against excessive windstorm charges. It 
was contended that in sixty years there 
had been no windstorm loss of conse- 
quence in the state, but despite this rates 
are as high as in many other states. 
There were a few complaints about bank 
agencies and a potest against automo- 
bile and garage men being commissioned 
agents. 

Daytona was selected for the 1926 
convention. 

The following were elected officers: 
President, Clifford A. Payne, Jackson- 
ville, re-elected; first vice-president, An- 
derson Leonard, Pensacola; second vice- 
president, R. M. Prince, Tampa; secre- 
tary-treasurer, F. H. Elmore, Jackson- 
ville, re-elected. Hervey W. Laird was 
elected chairman of the committee on 
affiliation of local boards -with chambers 
of commerce. President Payne and 
H. H. Thornton were selected as dele- 
gates to the 1925 national convention in 
Kansas City. 


PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association has announced the following 
agency changes: 

Appointed—Joseph A. Brady, Inc., for 
the Metropolitan-Hibernia; James C. 
McCurdy, for the Metropolitan-Hibernia ; 
Platt, Yungman & Co., for the Great 
American; Philadelphia General Insurance 
Agency, Inc., for the California. 

Discontinued—John C. Allen, Jr., and 
J. B. Canning, for the Méetropolitan- 
Hibernia, 
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Cleveland Co. Fails 
To Prove Piiferage 


UNION OF CANTON NOT LIABLE 


Although Part of Shipment of Drills 
Was Stolen Disappearance of Eight 
Cases Was Unsolved 





The Cleveland Twist Drill Company 
has lost its suit brought in London 
against the Union Insurance Company 
of Canton to recover the value of eight 
cases of drills under a_ pilfer- 
age policy, the drills having disappeared 
while en route to the United States 
from England. Justice Rowlatt in the 
King’s Bench Division decided there was 
no proof of pilferage and refused to hold 
the insurance company liable for that 
part of the loss. 

Counsel for plaintiffs said this was a 
claim upon a policy of marine insur- 
ance which included theft and pilferage. 
The subject matter of the policy con- 
sisted of 89 cases of steel drills. Plain- 
tiffs were an English company which 
was an allied or subsidiary company of a 
manufacturing company of the same 
name in America. Apparently at the 
time in question, 1921, they had a sur- 
plus in England which they wanted to 
send to America, and they packed it in 
89 cases, and the cases were shipped by 
the Cunard Line from London to New 
York under a bill of lading. They were 
insured under a policy of marine insur- 
ance, it being a valued policy, and the 
89 cases were valued at £21,384. When 
the goods arrived at New York only 
83 cases were found, and of these 83 
eight were entirely empty, while a por- 
tion of the contents of two cases had 
disappeared, 

No one knew what had happened to 
them except that, on going through the 
holds, pieces of packing case wood were 
discovered, some of which had the mark 
on them of the Cleveland drill. It was 
a clear case, he submitted, of pilferage, 
because the underwriters admitted lia- 
bility and had found what they said 
was the proportion applicable to the 
eight cases and the two cases. They 
were contesting the six cases. Of course, 
pilfering was not a thing that one saw 
happening, said counsel, but they had 
here an irresistible inference corrobor- 
ated by the empty packing cases. The 
defendants required the plaintiffs to 
prove their case and accordingly plain- 
tiffs would call evidence to prove defi- 
nitely what was shipped. 

Counsel for defendants said they 
would call no evidence. He submitted, 
however, that the plaintiffs had failed to 
prove the loss of the six cases by a peril 
insured against. They had to prove pil- 
ferage; mere non-delivery or failure to 
turn up was not sufficient. The ques- 
tion here was, was there any evidence 
upon which his Lordship could really 
say this was a case of pilferage and 
not of mis-delivery. There was conges- 
tion at the docks and strikes on the 
other side about that time, and, the 
goods having been dumped down on the 
pier it might be that there was a mud- 
dle somewhere. 


steel 


Judgment 


Justice Rowlatt, in giving judgment, 
said: In this case the policy covers the 
goods from warehouse to warehouse. It 
does not cover them against risk of non- 
delivery, but it does cover them against 
pilferage; that is dishonest abstraction 
either direct, or, dishonest mis-reception 
or non-reception or mis-delivery con- 
trived by somebody to rob the owners. 
Now I think it is clear that the goods 
were not delivered by the ship to the 
railway in America. The ship has always 
agreed that there were six cases short. 
But how did they go astray? What 


evidence is there about that? The case 
was presented in this way, that there 
was undoubted pilferage of these con- 
signments. 

Fight cases were completely rifled and 
two were partially rifled, which looks 
as if the six might have been made away 
with by the same people who rifled the 
others, and it is suggested that there 
is this circumstance which backs up 
the theory that when the rifling of some 
and the shortage of others was discov- 
ered, an examination was made of the 
holds of the vessel by Mr. Cofod, a rep- 
resentative of Messrs. Andrews, the 
agents of the consignees at New York, 
and that there were found pieces of 
wood representing the broken up cases 
which were missing. The theory was 
that the thief had broken into these 
cases in the holds of the ship and re- 
moved the goods as unpacked in that 
way, though he did not deal so with the 
other things which he certainly did 
steal. 

| am not prepared to accept the story 
of the examination of the hold by the 
representative of Andrews. If he ex- 
amined the hold and saw any pieces 
of wood, as to which I express no 
opinion, I do say that I am far from 
being satisfied that he recognized any 
piece of wood as representing these 
cases, then. He may have seen pieces 
of wood, but that they were recognized 
by him as debris of the cases which had 
been totally destroyed, I do not believe. 
There must have been a good deal un- 
less the thief had got rid of most of it 
including the iron bands. It is not a 
very likely story. But when the evidence 
of Mr. Cofod is subjected to close criti- 
cism there are two fatal comments 
which can be made upon it. It was 
said this story of the recognition of 
the fragments of cases in the hold was 
then presented to the people concerned 
as a consequence of a survey of Febru- 
ary 24. 

It is impossible that this visit to the 
hold could have taken place in conse- 
quence of a survey on February 24, 
because the ship had gone from the port 
then, so there was something wrong 
about that. Further, this alleged dis- 
covery in the hold, a most important 
matter and a very striking one from 
the point of view of the plaintiffs, called 
for mention of it in the correspondence 
time after time by Andrews, but there 
was nothing of the sort. The letters 
negatived the view that there could 
have been present to the mind of any 
employee of Andrews, the fact that he 
had seen arty debris of those cases in 
the ship’s hold. ' 

Therefore I cannot act upon that part 
of the story at all. It all comes back to 
this, and T think this is all IT have got: 
I have got these 89 cases consigned 
from the warehouse. Eight of them 
were emptied by thieves, two of them 
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partially so, and six of them have dis- 
appeared utterly. Am I to draw the in- 
ference from the fact that some were 
rifled, that the others which  disap- 
peared were stolen? That is the whole 
case as far as I can see, and I have 
come to the conclusion that I ought not 
to draw it. It seems to me logically 
it is really only a guess. You may 
make a guess which may be a shrewd 
guess or a very wide guess, but I do 
not think I ought to make a guess at 
all. I do not think there is any logical 
connection between the looting of part 
and the disappearance of the others. 

I do not arrive at that conclusion 
upon the basis of pure ‘unrelenting 
logic, because I am bound to say that 
it is a difficult thing to imagine how 
these cases could have been made away 
with by a thief. They are very heavy 
cases. The stealing of them would not 
be an easy matter, and if—which seems 
to be the basis of the argument before 
me—the same people were to blame for 
these missing cases as were to blame 
for the rifling of the other cases, surely 
they who had rifled and succeeded in 
leaving the rifled cases on the ship 
to deceive people into thinking they 
were full cases would have dealt with 
the other cases in the same way rather 
than try to get rid of them altogether, 
a thing which, literally speaking, I can- 
not understand how they did. 

It may be that they rifled some on 
the ship and carted others away. But 
that is a pure guess, and that story, I 
do not think, is proved by direct evi- 
dence. I think the circumstances are 
against it, because a pilferer in the hold 
would steal from the'case and _ not 
steal the case itself. In these circum- 
stances I think the defendants are suc- 
cessful in resisting the claim, and they 
must have judgment on that issue. 


INDEPENDENT ADJUSTER 

A. Middleton Beckett, formerly head 
of the average adjusting department of 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, has established himself as an in- 
dependent adjuster. He is now the sole 
independent average adjuster on the 
Pacific Coast, according to reports. Gen- 
erally average adjustments are handled 
as in the East in connection with the 
marine underwriting or brokerage offices. 
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Foreign Invasion 
Of London Market 


GROUPS SHOW BIG INCREASE 





Marine Market Has Grown Radically 
In Number Of Insurers But Not 
In Underwriters 





Notwithstanding that the number of 
marine companies in London, or com- 
panies writing marine business as an ad- 
junct to other business, is not as great 
as during war time, it is still immensely 
larger than some score of years ago, 
when almost every office only conducted 
one particular line of insurance. Now 
every company—almost without excep- 
tion—has a marine btanch, and many 
new offices came into existence during 
the period of inflated values. It is true 
that quite a number of these have suc- 
cumbed, while others have materially 
curtailed their operations; yet the mar- 
ket remains far larger than formerly 
and, as is well known to underwriters, 
it is at the moment too large for the 
amount of business offering. 

But as one company has fallen out 
another seems to have taken its place, 
and attention has been called to the 
rapid increase in the number of Colonial 
and foreign offices now in our midst. 
German companies alone show no in- 
crease, but the United States, Scan- 
dinavia and Switzerland have all sent 
their quota during the past generation. 

This condition of affairs, it might be 
thought, would lead to the discovery of 
new underwriting geniuses, but it is re- 
markable to notice that the increase of 
underwriters is proportionately less than 
the number of competing companies. 
This is accounted for by the fact that 
not infrequently one underwriter acts 
for five, six and even seven companies. 
In some respects this is of value to the 
market, since its acts as a steadying in- 
fluence, for it can be assumed that to 
gain the confidence of so many offices 
the underwriter must have shown par- 
ticular aptitude for his work. 

The circumstance, however, also has 
distinct disadvantages, for it must be 
remembered that with one man con- 
trolling so many companies he is in a 
position to swallow up huge lines and 
leave very little for others not so favor- 
ably situated. This undoubtedly has a 
bad effect upon rates, since ofttimes the 
smaller underwriter is compelled to make 
concessions in order to exist. : 

Groups of foreign companies, acting 
under one underwriter and operating 
from one office, are instances of insur- 
ance “mass production” and can un- 
doubtedly work at less expense than 
can an office where a highly paid un- 
derwriter is exclusively engaged, and 
in these days of huge combines and 
trusts there is no telling where this 
“mass production” is going to end. | 

Undoubtedly a group of companies 
makes a strong appeal to brokers with 
large lines to place and saves them an 
immense amount of time and work, and 
in this way can command a first show- 
ing of business, while, naturally, ship- 
owners operating direct, without the in- 
tervention of a broker, embrace the op- 
portunity of securing extensive cover 
at one operation instead of having to 
call in the services of some half-dozen 
companies. 
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Disability Plans In 
48 Department Stores 


CHAMBER COMMERCE SURVEY 





“Where Employer Bears Entire Cost; 
Weekly Benefits Are Based Upon 
Salary 


The United States Department of 
Commerce, Insurance Division, has got- 
ten out. a lot of interesting material 
about disability plans of department 
stores. It got its facts from forty-eight 
stores. 

The practice followed in eighteen or- 
ganizations is to pay a weekly benefit 
based upon the salary which the dis- 
abled employe was receiving, and this 
is the method used in all cases where 
the employer bears the entire cost and 
administers the benefits. THe size of the 
percentage on the salary plan runs from 
50 per cent. up, there being maximum 
benefits, of course. 

Ten stores classify employes into vari- 
ous groups, according to salary, and then 
establish a scale of weekly benefits with 
a definite amount for each class. The 
scale of one of these stores runs from 
$6 weekly benefit on salary up to $12 
to $20 weekly benefit on salaries of $40 
and over. 

Nine stores use an elective schedule 
by which schedules of benefits are estab- 
lished, but they permit the employe to 
elect the group into which he desires 
to enter. In those cases employes either 
bear all the cost or contribute a sub- 
stantial share. To illustrate in one store 
which has a plan of this kind the pre- 
miums and weekly indemnity vary as 
follows : 


Monthly Dues Weekly Benefits 
Class A—$0.60 $ 9.00 

B— 1.00 14.00 

C— 1.25 18.00 


In eleven stores a flat sum is paid to 
every disabled person without regard to 
salary or other consideration. The size 
of this varies between $5 and $10.50 per 
week, with an average of $7. 

Of 48 plans analyzed nine stores have 
no waiting period; nine have none if 
disability lasts over one week; two have 
a one-day waiting period; five a two- 
day; six a three-day; fourteen a_ six- 
day; two have reduced benefits the first 
week and one has reduced benefits the 
first and second week. 

Thirty-six stores merely stipulate the 
total time during any one year for which 
benefits are payable. Some have limits 
based on length of service. 


Tensders Leuk in ew Jersey 


The Travelers led in New Jersey 
Casualty premiums last year, writing 
$2,300,300, the Travelers Indemnity writ- 
ing $461,117. 

The Aetna Life’s premiums were 
$1,289,722, Aetna Casualty & Surety be- 
ing $802,540. 

The Commercial Casualty’s premiums 
were $1,649,291; Globe’s, $1,424,114; 
Hartford’s, $1,142,595; New Jersey Man- 
ufacturers’ Casualty Co., $1,749,165; 
Ocean’s, $1,021,110; United States F. & 
G., $1,445,423. é 


AMEND RATING PLAN 
The compensation rating plan for 
chemical and dyestuff ‘has been amended 
to take effect June 30, providing rates 
and codes for the new manual which at 
the present time makes no provision for 
rates and codes other than the “Refer.” 


The American Surety has promoted 
Charles FE. Millen as manager of the 
fidelity bond department, R. B. Hamilton 
4S manager of the court probate bond 
department and Leuis Papen as manager 
ofthe license bond department. 


Relief Department of 
Pennsylvania R. R. 


ACCIDENT AND. SICKNESS FUND 





Described in New Book of Policy- 
holders’ Service Bureau of 
Metropolitan Life 





In its interesting book on “Personnel 
Management of the Railroads,” prepared 
under the direction of Henry Bruere, 
third vice-president, the Policyholders’ 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
says of relief departments in railroads: 

“That of the Pennsylvania System may 
be taken as an example of company 
practice. The two organizations, one 
covering the lines East of Pittsburgh 
and one those west of that point, were 
founded in the late ’80s, and for all 
practical purposes may be considered 
alike. 

“The relief fund thus established is 
used for the payment of definite amounts 
to employe members where they are 


disabled by accident or sickness, and in~ 


the event of death to the relatives of 
other beneficiaries. To become a mem- 
ber of the relief fund an employe must 
not be over 45 years of age and must 
pass a satisfactory physical examination. 
Contributions to the fund are payable 
monthly in advance and are deducted 
from wages, the amount being fixed on 
a graduated scale based on wages, be- 
ginning at 75 cents per month for the 
first class and rising to $3.75 for the fifth. 

“Benefits for the first class (lowest 
contribution) are: For sickness, after 
the first three days of disability, 40 cents 
per day for 52 weeks and 20 cents per 
day after that during the continuance of 
sickness; for accidents, 50 cents per day 
for 52 weeks and 25 cents thereafter 
while disabled. Benefits for other classes 
are proportionately higher. Death bene- 
fits are $250, $500, $2750, $1,000 and $1,250 
respectively for each class from the first 
to the fifth. Additional death benefits 
may be had by payments of fixed month- 
ly rates besides the regular contribution. 

“General supervision of the relief de- 
partment is entrusted to an advisory 
committee composed of seventeen mem- 
bers, eight of whom are elected by the 
contributing members from among their 


number, eight being appointed by: the 


general manager of the company. The 
chief officer of the department is the 
superintendent who has charge of its 
business subject to the control of the 
general manager. In addition there is a 
medical force.” 

The book is published by the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Co., New 
York. 


AMEND WHEATLEY BILL 

The Wheatley Bill (Assembly Print 
No. 1014) which was on third reading 
in the New York Senate, amending Sec- 
tion 142 of the Insurance Law, imposing 
added restrictions on the issuance of a 
certificate of authority, was amended by 
restoring to the law the exception that 
the section shall not apply to contracts 


‘made by persons, partnerships, associa- 


tions or corporations organized under 
article six, which article refers to life 
or casualty corporations upon the co- 
operative or assessment plan, which by 
striking out the exception, under the 
provisions of the bill as it stood, the 
Wheatley bill would have' applied to. 





PASS REIBURN BILL 

The New York Senate has passed the 
Reiburn Bill amending Sec. 28, Work- 
men’s Compensation Law, by authoriz- 
ing Industrial Board to permit claim for 
compensation to be filed within two 
years after accident or death. This is 
one of the. bills of the State Federation 
of Labor. 
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Can Mutuals Use Name 
N. Y. State Auto Ass’n? 


LOOKS AS IF THEY CANNOT 





But President Brown of Association 
Says Two Mutuals Will Start April 
1, Despite Opposition. 





Stories, of a conflicting nature were 
printed by Syracuse papers following a 
committee meeting of opponents and 
proponents of the plan of Oscar J. 
3rown, president of the New York State 
Automobile Association, relative to the 
establishment of two mutual automobile 
associations to be sponsored by the as- 
sociation. The meeting was. held be- 
hind closed doors at the Hotel Syracuse 
on Friday. The plan of Brown to start 
these mutuals has kicked up a big fuss 
among club members, many of whom 
are stock insurance agents. The story 
in the Syracuse “Journal,” telling of the 
compromise agreement reached, was said 
by insurance men to be the correct one. 

“Opponents of the Brown program,” 
read the “Journal” story, “were repre- 
sented by Stewart F. Hancock, a Syra- 
cuse attorney, who agreed to withdraw 
the suits which they:.had threatened 
against Mr. Brown and the supporters 
of his plan following the compromise. 
The session was stormy at intervals as 
opponents of Mr. Brown’s plan made 
known their wishes and intentions and 
demanded certain changes in the pro- 
gram. Asa result of the meeting, it was 
agreed no effort should be made by the 
two insurance companies to use the 
name of the New York State Automobile 
Association; that no more money should 
be advanced from the treasury of the 
association for the benefit of the two 
enterprises; that the referendum of the 
state association proposed by Mr. Brown 
should not be taken because of the ex- 
pense it would incur; that in order to 
prevent any possibility of loss to mem- 
bers of the association who might pur- 
chase insurance in the two companies 
the new companies would reinsure all 
business in existing reliable companies 
until they had sufficient experience and 
financial resources to make it safe for 
them to carry the insurance themselves, 
and that the opponents of the Brown 
program would withdraw the threatened 
sult, 

“The five points in the compromise 
agreement were proposed by Mr. Han- 
cock and the members of the executive 
committee of the association whom he 
represented and who had _ expressed 
themselves as opposed to the establish- 
ment of the companies.” 

An article appearing in the “Post 
Standard,” based on two announcements 
made by Mr. Brown, states in brief 
that mutual automobile insurance com- 
panies fostered by the New York State 
Automobile Association will begin to 
operate about April Ist. Continuing, it 


says: “Members of the executive com- 
mittee voted two to one to stand by a 
decision made at a December meeting 
to establish the companies. 

“Mr. Brown made the announcement 
and stated that the officials will oppose a 
move for an injunction to prevent the 
companies functioning in behalf of mem- 
bers opposed. He claims a roll call of 
members on the project shows 35,600 
for it and 10,848 against it.’ As presi- 
dent, he demanded either that opposition 
be withdrawn or that another referen- 
dum of members on the subject taken.” 





Disability Decisions 











Some recent decisions on disability in- 
surance digested by the West Publishing 
Co., St. Paul, and printed herewith 
through the courtesy of the “Southern 
Underwriter,” follow: 


Non-payment of premium held not to 
prevent recovery of monthly indemnities 
for disability occurring during life. 

Where a life insurance policy provides 
that, “if any subsequent premium be not 
paid when due, then this policy shall 
cease, subject to the values and _ privi- 
leges hereinafter described, except that a 
grace of 31 days, during which time the 
policy remains in full force, will be 
allowed for the payment of any premium 
after the first, provided that with the 
payment of such premium interest at the 
rate of six per cent per annum is also 
paid thereon for the days of grace taken; 
but for any reckoning herein named the 
time when a premium becomes due shall 
be the day herein stipulated therefor 
without grace,” and that “six months 
after proof is received at the home office 
of the company, before the sum of any 
installment thereof becomes payable, that 
the insured has become wholly, contin- 
uously, and permanently disabled * * * 
from causes originating after the deliv- 
ery of this policy, the coming period of 
grace.” 

Right to indemnities not lost if pay- 
ment of second premium was not made 
till after proof of total disability com- 
mencing during grace period. 

The right to the indemnities as pro- 
vided for in the policy of insurance will 
not be lost if the payment of such sec- 
ond premium is not made until after the 
receipt of the company of the proof re- 
ferred to in the second of the stipula- 
tions set out in question No. 1. 

Payment of second premium held not 
condition of suit to recover indemnities 
for total dsiability commencing during 
grace period. 

The second premium need not be 
actually .paid as a condition to a suit 
to recover the indemnities. A suit will 
lie for the indemnities less the amount 
of the premium. 





H. P. Jackson, vice-president of the 
Norwich Union Indemnity and the Phoe- 
nix Indemnity, is on an agency trip in 
the South and Middle West. 
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Lack of Uniformity 
in Accident Reporting 


SAYS U. S. LABOR DEPARTMENT 
Stresses Importance of Complete Re- 
ports in Bulletin Comparing State 
Laws as of January 1 





That the states por a uniform system 
of reporting accidents is brought out in 
the report of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor in its report comparing 
workmen’s compensation laws of the 
United States as of January 1, 1925. The 
report was prepared by Lindley D. Clark. 

“The importance of complete reports,” 
says the report, “showing causes, nature, 
severity and costs have been too little 
recognized, even among those charged 
with the administration of the laws; 
while the employer has been too prone 
to minimize or disregard the occurrence 
of accidents except as an unfortunate in- 
cident and a possible source of an action 
for damages. The necessity of securing 
complete data for purposes of safety en- 
gineering, as well as for the determina- 
tion of fair and adequate insurance rates 
is, however, gaining recognition, but 
much yet remains to be done before 
actually comparable reports from the 
various states are available. 

“Only twenty-one states call for re- 
ports of all accidents, while nine require 
reports of those causing disability of one 
day or more than one day. In four states 
reports are to be made as directed or 
required by the authorities. The states 
whose compensation laws contain no 
provisions for reports of accidents have 
other laws on the subject, limited, how- 
ever, to coal mines, except in Louisiana, 
which requires reports of accidents caus- 
ing disability of two weeks or more 
where women and children are employed. 
In Tennessee, besides the reports by coal 


operators in the State fund, mine oper- 
ators generally and employers in mills, 
factories, etc., must report, the former to 
the chief mine inspector, and the latter 
to the inspector of factories and work- 
shops. 


Agencies Offset Deficiencies 
“Existing deficiencies in the compensa- 
tion laws in regard to accident reporting 
an¢ prevention are offset to some extent 
by the fact that most states, and in par- 
ticular those of industrial importance, 
have inspection agencies for factories, 


. mines, etc., which are charged with duties 


of prevention, chiefly by way of enforc- 
ing safety statutes, though some may also 
prescribe standards. Though some de- 
velopment appears in the direction of 
combining compensation administration 
with the enforcement of labor laws gen- 
erally, the present situation is one of dis- 
tributed rather than consolidated respon- 
sibility. However, the agency that ad- 
ministers compensation laws is also given 
certain powers as to safety devices, at 
least of inspection. 

Other points brought out in the report 
in brief follow: There are six states now 
without compensation legislation besides 
the District of Columbia so far as private 
undertakings are concerned. 

In several states amendments have 
been made at every session of the legis- 
lature since the original enactment. 
These changes liberalize the loss by re- 
ducing the waiting time, increasing the 
amount of benefits paid either by per- 
centage increases, raising the maximum 
or both and by increased medical aid. 

The laws are compulsory in fourteen 
states, neither employer nor employee 
having the option of choosing another 
remedy. 

Of forty-one requiring insurance, eigh- 
teen have provisions for a state fund. 
Of thirty-three states permitting insur- 
ance in private companies, all but two 
permit self-insurance as well, and of the 
like number permitting self-insurance, all 
but three also permit private insurance. 

There are various tables contained in 
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the report. Some of these are: Compen- 
sation and insurance systems ; Waiting 
time required by each state and term re- 
quired for full payment; The maximum 
periods and the maximum amount of 
compensation payable in case of death, 
permanent total disability and partial 
disability. 

There are other tables showing the 
principal features of laws of the United 
States relative to workmen’s compensa- 
tion and insurance. 





PANTAENIUS APPOINTED 


The New York Indemnity has appointed 
Harry A. Pantaenius as manager of the 
underwriting department of its Philadel- 
phia branch office. Mr. Pantaenius com- 
menced his insurance career with the New 
Jersey Compensation Rating & Inspection 
Bureau, later becoming identified with a 
mutual casualty company and then a brok- 
erage firm in New York. He became 
identified with the New York Indemity at 
about the time this company commenced 
business and was responsible for the or- 
ganization of that company’s New Jersey 
Service office. 





VISITS NEW YORK OFFICE 


J. W. Thompson, state manager for 
New Hampshire for the Continental Cas- 
ualty, was a visitor at the New York 
office of the company this week. 


GARRETT A LEADER 


Gets National Casualty Honor In Lead- 
ing Twenty-five Divisional Mana- 
gers In Number Of Applications 


James R. Garrett, New York man- 
ager of the National Casualty, headed 
the list of twenty-five divisional man- 
agers in order of number of applica- 
tions written in their respective divi- 
sions from January 21 to February 20, 
1925. He was, therefore, elected presi- 
dent of the “T.N.T. Club” of that com- 
pany and those in his division have been 
elected honorary members. 

Mr. Garrett’s achievement was espe- 
cially recognized by a full page in the 
“Agent’s Record” of the National Cas- 
ualty Company. Mr. Garrett is one of 
the best liked of the New York casualty 
managers and is a hard worker, is ac- 
tive in many matters of interest to in- 
surance people and is one of the most 
reliable props of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of New York State. 


James M. Lapey, of the firm of Devel- 
Lapey Co., prominent agents at Buf- 
falo of the Zurich General Accident & 
Liability, is on his way to Europe for a 
five months’ trip. 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 


United States Branch 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT COMPANY, L’T’D. 


December 31, 1924 


LIABILITIES 


Claim Reserve: 


Compensation and Liability Departments... 
(As required by Insurance Department of New York) 


$ 6,615,612.32 

















ASSETS 

Government, State, County, Municipal, Rail- 
road, Public Utility and Miscellaneous Bonds $13,586,424.70 
Ns tt Aba ad io iekWe ts ote aeoeeseeeeEAs 17,600.00 
Ne ee ee oe ee ie es 597 933.42 
First Mortgages on Real Estate............. 26,850.00 
Cash on Hand and in Bank.................. 338,313.91 
Interest Due and Accrued.......... 192,362.98 

Premiums Not Over Three Months Due in 
Course of Collection. ..........0c00. cecccee «=a mae 
SE a cee aSiae ybedieis 366,811.87 
$17 621,508.93 
—____ 


DEPOSITED WITH INSURANCE DEPARTMENTS AND UNITED STATES TRUSTEE, $13,343,864.05 
HEAD OFFICE—S5 FIFTH AVE., NEW, YORK 


UNITED STATES TRUSTEE 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


LINES WRITTEN 


Workmen’s = Plate Glass 
Landlord’s Flyw! 
Electrical Machine — 
Public Liability 











Credit Insurance Department............. ; 389,023.21 
All Other Departemetts. .....060 000 ccccccess 1,170,040.40 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums............. 4,958,838.92 
ee ER EE TEESE TCE T EIT TTT 316,000.00 
Reserve for Commissions and All Other 
ME snkccisienrndsieaudseivecdsers 798,696.93 
Voluntary Additional Reserve for Compensa- 
tion Losses..... SE Oe ere eT eee 740,425.00 
$14,988,636.78 
Depaelt Caste... cccssscccssis . $ 750,000.00 
Surplus Over All Liabilities. . 1,882,872.15 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders. ivescccccce Ene 
$17,621,508.93 
ll 


C. M. BERGER, U. S. Manager 


LINES WRITTEN 
Employer's Liability Automobile 
's 
Elev: 
. ator Liability Burglary 
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Compensation Loss 
Ratios Causing Worry 


1923 OUTLOOK UNFAVORABLE 


Liberality of Interpretation of Compen-. 


sation Law and Reduced Waiting 
Period Are Factors 





Insurance companies that have hereto- 
fore been engaging extensively in com- 
pensation business are understood to be 
curtailing their ‘writings of this line to 
a marked degree on account of the high 
loss ratios and the moral hazard involved 
in writing the risk is being watched with 
particular care in order to circumvent 
the growing practice on the part of some 
assureds to submit improper returns to 
auditors regarding payrolls. 

A factor playing an important part in 
the high loss ratios is that the Industrial 
Commission is interpreting the compen- 
sation law most liberally, with the con- 
sequence that awards are substantially 
higher than heretofore. Then, too, the 
use of the reduced waiting period in- 
creases the cost of compensation. This 
was anticipated when the rates were in- 
creased by the New York Insurance De- 
partment, but whether this increase will 
take care of this factor is still unknown. 

Some underwriters feel that the rates 
approved by the Department are only 
about two-thirds the rates deemed neces- 
sary to allow the companies a fair under- 
writing profit. Concerning the outlook 
for compensation insurance in New York 
State this year, underwriters feel that 
it is anything but encouraging and in- 
creased loss ratios over 1924 are ex- 
pected. 

The only way the loss ratios can be 
kept within bounds, they believe, is to 
use the greatest care and thought in the 
selection of the business. 





NEW JERSEY LAWS ENACTED 





Waiting Period Reduced To ‘Seven 
Days; Compensation Bureau For 
Labor Department Created 


A. R. Lawrence, chairman Compen- 
sation Rating & Inspection Bureau, of 
New Jersey, has sent a letter to Bureau 
members calling attention to two new 
laws affecting the workmen’s compen- 
sation benefit schedule or procedure 
that were enacted prior to the termina- 
tion of the Legislative Session of 1925. 

They are: Chapter 163, Laws of 1925, 
Assembly 121, reduces the non-compen- 
sable waiting period from ten days to 
seven days, effective January 1, 1926. 

Chapter 98, Laws of 1925, Senate 44, 
amends Chapter 149, Laws of 1918, cre- 
ating the ‘“Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau” in the Department of Labor, 
Paragraph 17 (page 44 of the official 
1924 reprint), by making provision for 
expert medical testimony on behalf of 
the injured, as follows: 

“The official conducting any hearing 
under this Act may, in his discretion, 
allow to the party, in whose favor judg- 
ment is entered, costs of witness fees 
and a reasonable attorney fee; and a 
reasonable fee not exceeding $50 for any 
one witness, or $150 in any one case, for 
medical witnesses residing in the State 
of New Jersey, when in his judgment 
the services of an attorney and medical 
witnesses were necessary for the proper 
Presentation of the case.” This Act 
takes effect immediately. 





INSURANCE SQUARE CLUB 
_ The Insuyange,;Gquare Club held an 
Mitiation me tn st week which drew 
the largest utteridance yet. C. F. Hill- 
singer, state president of the National 
asonic League Clubs, spoke. C. T. 
ollister, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, announced there will be box- 
ng bouts held on April 28 at the Society 


rofessional Automobile Engineers 
on West 84th Street. 





Think This Over! 


HE agency which is not 

equipped to write Fidelity 
and Surety Bonds runs the risk 
of losing some of its best clients. 
Why? Because the demand for 
these bonds is growing rapidly 
and most people prefer.to deal 
with one insurance office rather 
than a number of different 
agencies. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Baltimore 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds and 
Burglary Insurance 
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PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md. 


E. U. 313 


t 
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1 
| If you are not already adequately represented in this territory I will 
I be glad to have full information regarding an agency connection with 
your Company. 

I 
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(Signed) 
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South Australian Act 
Increases Payments 


THREE-DAY WAITING PERIOD 





Compensation Claims Expected to Rise 
25%; Total Liability for Incapacity 
Up 10% 





London—Amendments to the Compensa- 
tion Act pased by the South Australian 
parliament last year and which came into 
operation during January, 1925, are ex- 
pected to result in an increased compensa- 
tion claim expenditure of about 25%. 

The waiting period for compensation has 
been reduced from one week to three days, 
and the clause which excluded compensa- 
tion for the first week unless the disable- 
ment lasted for two weeks or longer has 
been dropped. Consequently compensation 
is payable from the date of the accident in 
respect of any disablement which lasts for 
at least three days. Compensation for death 
has been increased from the minimum of 
£200 to £400, and from the maximum of 
£400 to £600, an increase of 100% and 50 
per cent respectively. 

Every class of employe, without dis- 
tinction, is now brought under the Act, 
including clerks, domestic servants, and 
all rural and pastoral employes. 

The Act makes it compulsory for every 
employer to effect a policy of insurance 
covering his liability for accidents to his 
employes, unless he has a special fund 
certified by the public actuary or has 
obtained a certificate of exemption from 
the minister. 

The total liability for total or partial 
incapacity has been increased from £500 
to £700, an increase of forty per cent, and a 
table is now inserted which provides for 
lump sums to be paid for specified injuries. 

The present weekly payment has been 
increased by 7s. 6d. for each child under 
fourteen years totally or mainly dependent 
on the injured workman. The limit is £5, 
but the payment is not to exceed the 
average weekly earnings. 





ENGLISH LEGISLATION 





Few Acts Of Importance Passed By ° 
Labor Government in 1924; Health 
Measures Consolidated 

No legislative acts of very important 
character to insurance were passed in 
England during 1924, when the Labor gov- 
ernment was in office. Such as reached 
the statute book were for the most part 
amending acts, varying legislation al- 
ready in’ operation. 

An act was passed whereby no sum 
up to $195 a year not derived from earn- 
ings received by a person could count 
against his or her claim to old age pension. 
The age limit of seventy was retained. 
As to health insurance, the act passed 
was a consolidating measure, bringing to- 
gether all the various acts passed since 
1911, except the act which gives panel 
doctors a capitation fee of $2.25 until the 
close of 1926. 

Three unemployment insurance acts 
reached the statute book, those abolishing 
the three weeks’ “gap” under which bene- 
fit was not to be paid; giving benefit with- 
out any waiting period to the genuinely 
unemploved until June 30, 1926, with add- 
ed benefits in respect of widowed mothers 
where dependent on an unmarried child; 
and extending the “dole.” or uncovenant- 
ed benefit, from 26 to 40 weeks. 





FISH JOINS U.S. F. & G. 

Smith V. Fish has been appointed spe- 
cial representative of the United States 
Fidelity & Guarantv for accident and 
health insurance. He has had about 
eighteen years’ experience in accident 
and health insurance with the Fidelity & 
Casualtv, the Fidelity & Deposit and the 
Globe Indemnity, both in Chicago and 
Detroit. During many of the years of 
his connection with the Fidelity & De- 
posit and the Fidelity & Casualty he was 
high man in production. 
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Cost Plan Procedure 

Adopted By Conference 
PERMITS PRIZES AND AWARDS 
Tuesday’s Aenean Cost Meeting 


Harmonious; Outline Provisions For 


Arbitration; Unit Rule Abolished 





outlining the ob- 
Conference, providing for 

disputes, eliminating the 
permitting com- 
and awards 
certain conditions, was adopted Tuesday 
at the meeting of the Conference of Ac- 


A plan of procedure, 
jects of the 
arbitration of 
unit rule 


system and 


petition for prizes under 


quisition and Field Supervision Cost for 
called 
of dealing with the 
ated by the 
tendent Beha in endorsing the 


Casualty Insurance for the pur- 


pose situation cre- 
action of Superin- 
rules of 
in making certain 
with re- 


recent 


the Conference and 


suggestions to the companies 


spect to future procedure. 


The meeting was well attended, har 
and was marked by a sincere 
desire on the part of those 
find a satisfactory, workable 
carrying on the affairs of the Confer- 
ence. Absentees also expressed sym- 
pathy with the program which had been 
outlined in the call for the meeting. 
The plan provides for the continuation 
of the existing agency committees until 
January 1, 1926, at which time new com- 
mittees will be appointed. In accord- 
ance with the provisions of the new 
plan, which provides for two officers, a 
chairman and a_ secretary, Jesse S. 


monious, 


present to 
plan for 


Phillips, was elected chairman and G. F. 


Michelbacher was elected secretary. 
Objects Of Conference 
The objects of the Conference as set 


forth in article II of the Plan of Opera- 
tion follow: 


1. To promote cooperation among stock com- 
panies transacting various forms of casualty 
insurance, and to provide for the discussion 
of the commission and agency problems of 
such companies. 

a plan for limiting and regula ating 

and to carry out such plan 

and equitable manner. 


To provide 
production costs, 
in an impartial 
To administer the “Rules Regarding Acquisi 
tion and Field Supervision Cost for Casualty 
Insurance” which were formulated by a general 
conference of stock companies transacting 
@asualty insurance in the State of New York, 
approved by the Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York, and subsequently endorsed by 


the National Convention of Insurance Com 
missioners on December 7, 1922. 
4. To deal particularly with the following 


activities: 

a. The registration of 
be registered under the Rules. 

b. The determination, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Rules, of the quali 
fications of certain classes of producers. 

c. The treatment of certain agency problems 

of individual companies, where strict ad 

herence to the Rules would disrupt an 
organizi ition of long, standing, or other 
wise seriously. embarrass companies and 
producers. 

. The treatment of certain situations where 
the Rules require amendment for all com 
panieg because of the existence, in a pat 


agencies which must 


ticular locality, of peculiar conditions 
which must be recognized. 

e. The dissemination of information relating 
to the problems under the jurisdiction of 
the Conference. 

f. Any other functions which may be nec 
essary to insure the effective application 


Rules to the 
insurance 


of the 
casualty 


business of. stock 


companies. 


LICENSED IN FORTY-ONE STATES 


The Employers’ Indemnity of Kansas 
City, Mo., in 1924 paid two semi-annual 
dividends totaling $84,000, being 12 per 
cent. on par. This company has not 
passed a dividend since starting business 
on January 30, 1914. The company is 
licensed in forty-one states. 


DAVIDSON RESIGNS STANDARD 


Ogden Davidson, assistant manager of 


the metropolitan office of the Standard 
Accident, has resigned, effective March 
28. He has been with the company 
thirteen years. 








Manufacturers’ 


Liability 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Stock Company 
Capital $400,000 


Kinds of Insurance Written:— 


Workmen’s Compensation, Auto Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision, Accident and Health and 


General Liability 

















Total Liabilities 
Capital Stock 








EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 
KANSAS CITY 


Condensed Statement as of December 31, 1924 
ASSETS 


Real Estate (Market Value)........... unVew tee 








sos 6 +4 0 62 066 20 6 +S OS ODS OB 8 


$ 69,038.08 





Real Estate Mortgage Loans (First | jens). Ore ee ee re re Ka waneess 612,112.00 
Cee ERNE kiosk den vinden eroes cmos tigen DES eee oer er 50,950.00 
Beatie and Stocks (iiaricet Value) ..... 6 icc dive cccicnsasiieeiow seers Free t ee 972,430.10 
eee ET ODT Le ee TE ee eT 408,005.90 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Less than 90 days due)..... ee ery oe 499,180.68 
Asormed: Taterest:... 6c. ccsn ss cu saws ee eka Sualahe sean 5oieicles eae 21,253.77 
ES eee eee re err errr er ere re eer er ee ae $2,632,970.53 
LIABILITIES 
ee FS eee ree er ree och (iittiwiiae ee ae 
(Liability and Compensation Reserves are on “Schedule p” Basis) 

Reserve for Unexpired Premiums.............. ee errs ere eT 656,382.66 
Comunissions Accrued t0 A@etits...... 5 c.cc6iccde lis iecesaeens On eee ps 95,573.19 
Unpaid Bills and Accounts........... ater Py ere ren are Troon rrr 5,000.00 
NOOR SO TG oo 5h ko 54K SR ERESS niga ete wes PGR Ws RE 45,000.00 























NN oie snk vod vet ead oss inp ine Be RNY 418,784.84 1,118,784.84 
NE ci 68s ee tig rn ee rr re EE Se ee ee er TT Cae $2,632,970.5 
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Mistakes Prevented 
By Joint Control 


BROWER SHOWS ADVANTAGES 


Assistant Secretary, American Surety, 
Discusses Chief Object Of This Con- 
trol In Settlement Of Estates 


The chief object of joint control of 
surety company and client in the settle- 
ment of estates is to prevent mistakes 
that are made through ignorance rather 
than dishonesty, according to Marshall 
L. Brower, assistant secretary of the 
American Surety, in an article prepared 
for THe EASTERN UNDERWRITER. describ- 
ing the fundamental purposes of this sys- 
tem of control. 

He states that the seeming incon- 
veniences occasioned by joint control 
become distinct advantages, especially on 
obligations that are to run for a period 
of many years. 

“The exorbitant in- 
come from estates, although based on 
the most honorable intentions of the 
trustee,’ says Mr. Brower, “may result 
in the wasting of an estate which can 
be avoided through joint control with 
surety companies securing the highest 
available income compatible with safety. 
Then, too, there is the trustee who 
makes improper investments, again fre- 
quently with the best intentions. Such 
action is less likely under joint control. 
And, further, in his eagerness to settle 
the estate to the greatest satisfaction of 
the beneficiaries, a trustee not benefit- 
ing by joint control frequently makes 
overpayments. Even though these are 
to relatives or intimate friends, such 
practice will entangle the estate and 
often result in personal loss to the trus- 
tee. These factors, together with the 
very obvious ones of keeping records im- 
properly or having them lost or de- 
stroyed, are those which have led to the 
great growth and use of joint control. 

“If the assets of an estate, whether it 
consists of bank accounts or securities, 
or both, are placed under joint control 
at the time of the execution of the bond, 
thereafter the fiduciary will have in his 
possession a dual record of all the trans- 
actions of the estate. The surety records 
are always found to be of great assist- 
ance to both the attorney and fiduciary 
when records are needed in connection 
with the preparation of annual, inter- 
mediate and final accounts. 


desire to obtain 


Joint Control Protects 


“My experience has been that the 
fiduciary who is most responsible desires 
joint control, as it is a protection to him, 
he being personally liable for any mis- 
takes before the surety. Recently F. W. 
Lafrentz, president of the American 
Surety, was appointed trustee and as 
such required to give a bond. He in- 
sisted that we have full joint control of 
all the assets. A month or so ago, the 
first vice-president of one of our largest 
banks applied to us for a trustee bond, 
which was given, and the request of his 
attorneys we waived joint control; the 
trustee, however, stated that he desired 
us to exercise joint control. 

“You may recall in ‘David Copper- 
field’ the law firm of ‘Spenlow & Jor- 
kins, how Mr. Jorkins was a mild man 
of heavy temperament; his place in the 
business was to keep in the background 
but to be constantly on exhibit by name 
as the most ruthless of men. If a clerk 
wanted his salary raised, Mr. Jorkins 
simply would not hear of it. If a client 
was slow in settling his bill, Mr. Jorkins 
demanded immediate payment. The 
heart and hand of the good angel, Mr. 
Spenlow, would have been always open 
but for the restraining demon, Jorkins. 
Joint control is the modern attorney’s 
Mr. Jorkins.” 


Employes Suggestion 
Plan Proves Success 


INCREASES THEIR INTEREST 


United Life and Accident Has Satis- 


factory Results From Suggestion 
Plan in Home Office 


The United Life and Accident of Con- 
cord, N. H., is having very satisfactory 
experience with a suggestion plan which 
has been put in operation at the home office, 
the purpose being to suggest improve- 
ments in methods and facilities in connec- 
tion with the work and the employes wel- 
fare. There has been a noticeable stimu- 
lation of interest throughout the home 
office organization. As _ illustrating the 
way the company approaches plans for 
betterments, President Allen Hollis called 
a meeting one afternoon after hours of all 
employes and a proposition of group insur- 
ance for the home office was presented. A 
vote was called for and as the employes 
voted in favor of it the group plan was 
adopted. 

Among the suggestions that have been 
made are the following: 

Group insurance for Home office em- 
ployees. This was adopted on a fifty-fifty 
basis and an award given. 

Change in office hours from 8:00 to 4:30 
to 8:30 to 5:00. 

Vote taken by employes who registered 
themselves as being in favor of the present 
arrangement. 

Flooding the United Life tennis court 
for skating during the winter months. 
Not adopted. 

Insurance Libarry for use of employes. 
Adopted and awarded. 

Improved lighting arrangements in cer- 
tain offices. Adopted and awarded. 

Improved efficiency in keeping the rec- 
ords of the Restoration Bureau. Adopted 
and awarded. 

Suggestion that “out” cards be put in the 
loan file when loans were taken out was 
adopted and awarded. 

Use of lighter weight paper and cards 
to decrease size of accounting books and 
make filing easier. Adopted and awarded. 

Purchase of paper cutter for printing 
department. Not adopted. 

Clearing of vaults and destruction date 
for old correspondence. Adopted and 
awarded. 

Remodeling of agents’ mail slip to an 
alphabetical classification by states. Adopt- 
ed and awarded. 

Telephone extension to supply depart- 
ment. Adopted and awarded. 

Improved efficiency in keeping records 
of agents. Adopted and awarded. 

Imprinting box number on plain en- 
velopes of Restoration Bureau. Adopted 
and awarded. 

Medical treatment for employees. Sug- 
gestion as received considered not prac- 
tical and was not adopted. 

Smoother flow of work between Actuary 
and Cashier’s Department. Adopted and 
awarded. 

Ventilation period of five minutes at 
10:00 A. M. and 3:00 P. M. has met with 
approval and is under consideration. 

Changes in numerical index file under 
consideration with possibility of adoption. 


ELECT CLUB OFFICERS 

The newly formed “Maryland Club,” 
the club of the New York office of the 
Maryland Casualty, met last week and 
elected H. E. Knobloch, manager of the 
automobile department, president. . D. 
Muller of the accident and health de- 
partment, was elected vice president. J. 
L. Earl, manager of the schedule and 
experience rating department, was elect- 
ed secretary and R. H. Caplan, the new 
manager of the plate glass department, 
was elected treasurer. Mr. Caplan has 
been with the company for three years as 
assistant cashier. 





The Eagle Indemnity has appointed 
Culbertson & Bros., Inc., Lincoln, Neb., 
as general agent. 
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What You Want to Know About 


WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE 


The volume in the McGraw-Hill Insurance 
Series is every bit as good as the first—and the first was 
given a hearty welcome by insurance men generally 
throughout the country. 


second 












If you have the first volume—Maclean’s LIFE INSURANCE— 
be sure to see the second—and, if you haven’t seen Maclean, take 
this opportunity to see both—for ten days—free. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 


Including Employers’ Liability Insurance 


By G. F. MICHELBACHER 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters 


an 
THOMAS M. NIAL 


Assistant Secretary, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters 
486 pages, 5 x 8, $4.00 net, postpaid. 






This book presents a complete explanation of the problems and 
practices of workmen’s compensation insurance, and describes the 
basis of that insurance in the problems ot industrial accidents 
employer's liability, compensation, legislation and malingering. ; 

Every practical detail is covered thoroughly. From the problems 
of industrial accidents, the history and defects of liability systems 
development of compensation efforts and the nature of present com- 
pensation, right through to principles and methods of compensation 


insurance as practiced today, the book gives sound, definite, usable 
information, 








While workmen’s compensation is fully developed 
also the casualty business generally : 
Organization and principles—Classes of insurance carriers—Organi- 
zation of casualty companies—State regulation- -Agency and broker- 
age— Distribution of “shock” losses and reinsurance. 


the book treats 
under the following heads: 










































Twenty-three valuable appendices give prac 
tical information never before brought together 
in one book: information on compensation cases 
statistics, laws on rate-making, contract forms. 
examples of schedules and g. 
and the like 





THE. FIRST FACT BOOK 
MACLEAN’S 
LIFE INSURANCE 


423 Pages, 5 x 8, $3.50 Net, Postpaid 

This is an authoritative but not too tech- 
nical treatment of the business of life insur 
ance. It explains what is done by all 
departments of a life insurance company and 
why, in as direct and simple a manner as 
possible. Ample illustrative tables, forms and 
charts, drawn from actual practice, are in 


experience rating, 


Section Headings 


I.—Injuries. II1.—The Prevention of In 

u 5 juries, 111.— 
Employers Liability. 1V.—Workmen’s Compensation 
and Employers’ Liability Contrasted. V.—Historical De- 
velopment of Workmen's Compensation. 


, . VI.—Work - 
cluded, ‘This book gives especially valuable men’s Compensation Legislation. VII.—Workmen’s 
treatments of such phases of growing impor Compensation Legislation (continued). VIII 

tance as the selection of risks and sub Malingering 


, IX.—Organiztaion of Insurance. X 
. sang of Insurance Carriers. XI 
zation o Casualty Insurance Com c 

State Regulation. XIIT.—Rate @puiintens” 
XIV.—Pollcy Covering. XV.—Rate Mak. 
ing. XVI.—Merit Rating. XVIL— 
Acquisition and Field Supervision Cost 
XVIII.—Distribution of — “Shock’’ 


standard risks. 
Helps Build Life Writings 


It gives the most valuable kind of informa 
tion on everything from the organization of a 
life insurance company and a description of 


policies and their uses to the regulation and Losses 








taxation of life insurance companies and the ty and Mork nmorers’ | Liabil McGraw- 
legal aspects of the business. Pers os onective 5 
Every man in the business can use it. No Insurance Appendices 1-22, Hill Book 
man in the business should allow himself to SEE THE BOOK FREE Co., Inc. 
be Te You S It? SEND THIS COUPON 370 Seventh Ave. 
ave rou oeen ‘ You can have this book New York ‘ 
» @xXamine for ten 





days free You can Send me the books 
_ — eee for yourself—look up some checked for ten days’ 
0 ne =6subjects of immediate interest to fre aminati 
f ree €x: 
ee to your own satisfaction that ; Papirerenn 
this is a book you can use day in Mi 
} ‘ j chelbacher 
and day out, a book far more valuable aX. 


Nial Workmen’s Compensation 


to you than the small price indi Insu: ce, $4.00 
rance, 00. 


cates. 


There’s no obligation to pur . Maclean Life Insurance, $3.50. 
chase-—no agents — no fol s ba 
low-up of any kind—no red 1 agree to remit for the books and 
tape. You simply agree to return them} postpaid, within ten days 


remit for the book or to 
return it, postpaid, with 
in ten days Send 


of receipt 


just the coupon and Name Terrcvre cc rerrrr CT eri Te . 

your copy will reach 

you promptly Py || eee ene Pe re Ae rE ss 
Position 


COMPANY ..ccccccccccccccecerccrcccceccessecsese 
Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in U. S. and 
Canada only. ; 

FE. U. 3-27-25 
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All In One Beok 


I notice in one of the bookshops in the 
insurance district a volume bearing the 
title “What Every Business Woman 
Should Know,” price 75c. 

This should be a bargain at twice the 
price. 


* ” ” 


Philadelphia’s Ice-Water Dinners 


I have frequently been amazed at the 
amount of drinking at banquets and big 
public social affairs in New York City, 
and I recall especially a great luncheon 
given to a most distinguished man of 
affairs, a foreign statesman, at which a 
long table, which almost broke under the 
weight of cocktails, was guarded from 
outside intrusion by Scotland Yard men, 
Secret Service men from Washington 
and New York police captains. 

It was, therefore, with considerable 
interest that I attended an insurance 
banquet in Philadelphia last week at 
which 1,300 men sat down to dine and 
ice water reigned supreme. There was 
absolutely nothing at any table which 
would have brought a protest from 
Wayne Wheeler, the diminutive and 
belligerent counsel of the Anti-Saloon 
League. Sitting next to James Yarnell, 
the Philadelphia newspaper man who 
formerly covered the insurance district 
of New York for a daily paper, I asked 
him if this were not unusual. He re- 
plied that similar conditions prevailed at 
all the public dinners in Philadelphia. ‘ 

The reason for this is that the hotel 
keepers of the Quaker City have a most 
wholesome respect for General Butler, 
the head of the police, who would just 
as soon raid the Bellevue Stratford as 
he would a gin mill dive. Politicians 
have made quite a complaint against the 
general to Mayor Kendrick, who ap- 
pointed Butler, with the result that the 
mayor and the police head are not 
friends, but Butler is so powerful with 
the law and order element that the poli- 
ticians are impotent. 

The strained relations between Mayor 
Kendrick and General Butler were il- 
lustrated a few days ago when Fortune 
Gallo, who is the grand opera impre- 
sario who has toured the country with 
the New York police band, went to 
Philadelphia to see the mayor to book 
the band for a concert. The Philadel- 
phia mayor was cold to the proposition 
and doubted whether a hall could be 
filled. Later the matter came to the at- 
tention of General Butler, who imme- 
diately booked the band, agreeing to pay 
$1,200 to the impresario for the concert. 
When the New York police band ar 
rived in Philadelphia, General Butler met 
the New York cops with a squadron of 
his own and with some distinguished 
citizens, and there was a parade through 
the city. Later there was a Rotary Club 
lunch and a big dinner from the Phila 
delphia police department to the New 
York police department. There was also 
presented a loving cup. Mayor Kendrick 
proved, a good sport and attended the 








dinner. 
house. 


The band played to a packed 


* * 


Personnel of the Railroads 


A book that will interest a lot of 
people, not only in insurance but out- 
side, is a new volume, “Personnel Man- 
agement of the Railroads,” prepared by 
the Policyholders’ Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
under the direction of Third Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry Bruere, who has built up 
a considerable reputation in insurance 
in a very short time. The book con- 
tains much valuable data, and J. E. Gor- 
man, president of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, writes to Mr. Bruere 
that he hopes every railroad officer in 
the country will read it, he so thoroughly 
believes in the methods advocated in the 
volume. 


[ have one complaint against the 
author, however, and that is he uses as 
the frontispiece of his book a picture of a 
handsome conductor of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and as I have always been 
interested to know how railroads obtain 
the services of conductors who, as a 
class, constitute a distinctive type of 
men, having dignity, intelligence, good 
personal appearance and courtesy among 
their characteristics, I turned to the sec- 
tion of the book describing how the rail- 
roads employ their people and was dis- 
appointed that the conductors were 
overlooked, although the subject was 
covered satisfactorily as regards equip- 
ment and transportation men and other 
classes of railroad workers. I must, 
therefore, have to accuse Mr. Bruere 
of using a little ballyhoo to make the 
book more attractive by starting it out 
with this picture of a Rudolph Valen- 
tino in uniform, and then, after having 
intrigued the reader, leaving him with 
his curiosity unsatisfied. This is but a 
minor criticism, however, as the book is 
the first of its kind that has ever been 
written, and it is a fine job on the part 
of the Metropolitan Life and its Policy- 
holders’ Service Bureau. 


* * * 


Sinclair Lewis’ “Arrowsmith” 
While on the subject of books, I 
should be very much interested to know 
what is the reaction of the medical de- 


partments of the insurance companies 
to the new best seller of Sinclair Lewis, 
“Arrowsmith,” his first book since he 
polished off certain cocky, conceited 
people in the small towns through his 
“Main Street,” especially those small 
town individuals who think men inter- 
ested in music, art and other culture are 
effeminate. In his second book, “Bab- 
bit,” Mr. Lewis paid his respects to most 
everybody I know in the insurance busi- 
ness in the production end. He handed 
terrific wallops to the “pep” men and 
sales artists who manage, however, to 
survive. 

In his latest volume, “Arrowsmith,” 
Mr. Lewis takes a shot at the doctors 
who are trying to improve the health of 
the community and are their own best 
press agents. Men of the type of Dr. 
Wiley, of California, formerly of Wash- 
ington, and United States Senator Cope- 
land, who writes daily health letters, re- 
ceive his especial attention. One man 
in the insurance business, who is doing 
more than any other to educate the 
public in learning how to take care of 
its health, is Dr. Lee K. Krankel, and 
when I solicited his views as to “Arrow- 
smith” he informed me that while it was 
on his desk he had not read it yet. Pos- 
sibly at some later date I may be able 
to persuade him to give his views on 
the book to THe Eastern UNDERWRITER. 
They will, no doubt, furnish interesting 
reading. 

k ok * 


Novel Income Tax Deduction Claim 


Each year the State Income Tax Bu- 
reau receives many novel claims for per- 
sonal income deductions. One of the 
most interesting of such received this 
year was the claim for the upkeep of 
a yacht in New York harbor, used for 
cruises where the guests consisted of 
active “prospects” for the sale of large 
insurance policies. 

* ae 


Some Collision! 


Truth is stranger than fiction, the 
loss men say. Who would think that in 
a collision between an automobile and 
a freight car the latter got the worst 
of it? And, yet, the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity has paid a claim for dam- 
ages to the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha because a large truck 
struck and derailed a freight car, damag- 
ing the latter considerably. 

a 


A Clever Way To Tell Boys 


Insurance 


About 


A real service in the education of the 
youth of the land is being done by 
William G. Shepherd, the well-known 
magazine writer, in a series of articles 
in “The American Boy” on_ business 
topics interpreted very cleverly in lan- 
guage that appeals strongly to the mind 
of bovs. In the April number is one of 
this series on “John Insurance Hundred,” 
which tells what insurance is and what 
it means to the people in protection and 
happiness. : 

There is considerable satisfaction that 
Mr. Shepherd’s attention has been at- 
tracted to insurance subjects, and it is 
hoped he will continue to develop that 
vein. He is one of the cleverest maga- 
zine writers in America. In fact, he is 
one of the professional writers who al- 
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ways has more assignments from editors 
ahead of him than he can fulfill. 

During the war Mr. Shepherd was at 
various times with.six different armies 
as a war correspondent. He began with 
the British army; went from there to 
Belgium; slipped through the lines and 
accompanies the Central Power forces 
through Poland; again slipped through 
the lines and joined the Italian army as 
a correspondent, and landed with the 
American army when this nation joined 
the war. His fairness as a newspaper 
writer and his ability to mix with men 
were the principal reasons why he was 
able so successfully to do work on both 
sides during the memorable conflict. He 
was at the Peace Conference, attended 
several other international gatherings 
and then returned to America, where 
he has since been engaged in writing 
human interest stories for quite a long 
string of magazines. 


* * * 


John Street Has a New Diversion 


There seems to be so much money 
being made by the insurance tenants on 
John Street that it’s flying around loose. 
One noon hour this week I was attracted 
to a large crowd which seemed to be 
highly amused over a small spot of green 
on the sidewalk. Every time an inno- 
cent passerby paused to examine this 
enticing greenback, a crowd of insurance 
placers, reinsurance clerks and stenogs, 
as well as dignified executives, would let 
out a howl. A bogus dollar bill attached 
to an elastic string. That’s what it was. 





FORMING RECIPROCAL 





Keystone Automobile Club of Philadel- 
phia to Commence Writing Insur- 
ance on First of April 


The Keystone Automobile Club of 
Philadelphia has started out in the mu- 
tual automobile insurance business for 
its members. According to the club’s 
president, J. Borton Weeks, lawyer, of 
Chester, Pa., this company will be 
launched April 1, under the title of the 
“Insurance Exchange of the Keystone 
Automobile Club.” 

According to plans announced, the ex- 
change will be operated without cost to 
membership of. the usual compensation 
of an attorney-in-fact. Instead of ap- 
pointing an attorney-in-fact, the club 
will employ a manager to supply the 
functions of an attorney-in-fact. The 
manager announced for the position is 
William A. McCrea, vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania Indemnity Exchange, 
of Philadelphia. 





URGES ADEQUATE PROTECTION 


Advising the insurance broker to sell 
higher automobile liability limits and 
speaking against the proposed compul- 
sory automobile insurance bill in Colo- 
rado, Thomas A. Morgan, Denver insur- 
ance writer, said to a gathering of the 
Cosmopolitan Club, that city: 

“Automobile drivers should carry 
more liability insurance than is provided 
in the old standard policies, both as a 
protection to themselves and the public. 
The amount in the old standard policies, 
$5,000 and $10,000, were all right a few 
years ago, but now they are insufficient, 
and the motorist should carry from $15,- 
000 to $40,000. The insurance broker who 
does not call attention to his clients to 
the modern limits, which can be carried 
at comparatively small increase, is not 
doing his full duty.” 





Lansing, Mich, March 23.—Four bills 
which would completely rewrite the ex- 
isting workmen’s compensation act were 
introduced in the lower house of the 
legislature late last week after a dele- 
gation representing Michigan labor had 
visited the governor and asked that the 
bills be presented. The measures were 


filed early in January along with a re; 
port by a special commission appointed 
to investigate the compensation laws 
and recommend changes. 
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INTERESTING TO THE MAN WITH VISION 


- A Lifetime Opportunity for a Man 
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Agency Manager for 


INDIANA 


Over 8,000 manufacturing establishments. 
Over $4,000,000,000 annual value of manufactured 


The Eleventh State. 

Over 3,000,000 population. 
Over $3,000,000,000 value in farm lands. products. 

Over $500,000,000 annual crop value. Over $500,000,000 annual industrial payroll. 


A HUGE EMPIRE OF DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY 


National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 
Established 1868 


























Five Point Complete Protection The Man We Want 
Provides will have an unusual Life Insurance proposition to build 
$ ,000 In event of natural death. with. 
$10,000 In event of accidental death. COMPLETE PROTECTION 
$25 Per week for 52 weeks while A preferred low cost service for Life policyholders. Makes 
confined by sickness. it easy for Agents to succeed because of 
$25 Per week for 200 weeks while More sales per Interview. 
disabled by accident. More commission per sale. 
$50 Per month for life should More —— a Policyholders. 
‘disability be total and. be- _— ceadanaeaaeate 
come permanent. No further 2 COMPLETE P 
deposits by policyholder. No is one of the reasons why 65% of our Agency Managers 
deductions from face of pol- have been with us from ten to thirty years. 
icy to offset benefits received 
under this clause. 
$5,000 For loss, by accident, of both WV 1 WV 
eyes, both hands or both feet The Man e€ ant 
Pe een hand and one foot, is not ordinarily interested in advertisements—has a good 
and hiv income of $50.00 connection at this time—but is ambitious and able beyond 
a : the limits of his present position. The man we want must 
$2,500 For loss, by accident, of one be willing to do a reasonable amount of traveling. He must 
eye, one hand or one foot. believe in his ability to secure and manage men. He must 
$5,000 For insured, on endowment have a record of reliability. He is between 27 and 40 with 
at age 60 or 65 plan, when a real desire to be Agency Manager for an old reliable 
old age comes, besides all the company. He will operate under a liberal arrangement 
other benefits as he goes providing for immediate compensation with exceptional 
along. future possibilities. 

















This is a real opportunity for a real man—are you that man? 


WALTER E. WEBB 


Vice-President 


ROBERT D. LAY 


Vice-President and Secretary 


or 
29 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


A Progressive Old Company for Ambitious Young Men 
Over One Hundred Sixty Millions of Insurance in Force 
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